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Franklin Simon g Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts.. New York 1 


THE “BRAMLEY” 


A New Youthful Slip-On Sweater 
with Straight Neckline 





HE BRAMLEY promises to be the better half of 
the best sports costume for young women, which 
consists of a sweater, a skirt and a simple blouse with 
crisp white collar and cuffs peeping out at the throat 
and wrists. It is accordeon knit of the softest natural 
color camel’s hair, also of mohair yarn in 
navy, black, white or brown. 12.75 


BLOUSES with Eton collars and well fitting 


cuffs to wear with the new Bramley sweater 


may be found in the Blouse Shop. 














Real Mattress Cleanliness 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Then 
why not make it comfortable by using the 


EXCELSIOR watiress PROTECT L.. 








It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wadding— 
wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK SEWED ON EVERY PAD 


15 LAIGHT STREET Excelsior Quilting Co. NEW YORK CITY 
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A Special Offering 
of Timely Interest 


New Wool Plaid Skirts 


in Two-Tone Plaited Models 


Adventures in Woman's Sphere 


Women have in the past sought to be good 
home-makers. The news-stands are full of 
magazines giving them advice and directions 
about cooking and clothing. Will they take 
their duty to the state as seriously as they 





« $162 


—— plaited, knife 
plaited and box plaited 
styles are all to be found in 


this attractive group of new 
Wool Plaid Skirts. 





The materials are in light 
and medium shades, suitable 
for Summer wear—in gray 
and white, black and white 
and navy and white plaids. 
Pocket and belt effects are 
smart. 


Women’s Skirt Shop—Third Floor 


Mail Orders Carefully Filled 


agg“ Uendonoort fiaagy 


ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 




















When writing to, or dealing with, 


have taken their duty to the home? 


They will. They have been responsible for 
things in the home. Now their duties stretch 
to the city hall, the state capitol, even to the 
White House. 


This year more than ever before women 
need 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman’s National Weekly 


$2.00 a Year in U. S. A. and Canada 


Foreign Postage -50c Extra 


The magazine which stands for the full privileges of 
women, and aids them to measure up to the full 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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HH. Altman & Cn. 


Planning the Summer Outfit 


is not a difficult or unpleasing task if undertaken far enough ahead. 
And, as the wise old saw says. “There is no time like the present.” 

















In this great Store may be found every essential article of the Summer 
outfit—for town or country; for seashore or mountains; for home, 


travel or sports wear. 


Everything is new; everything is up to the minute in style; and 
there are prices to suit every purse. 











Madison Avenue-Hifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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KNOX SAILORS 


Are shown in a variety of 
smooth and rough straws 
and exclusive combination 
braids. Shown in colors, 
black and natural straws. 





/ J igh Many are trimmed very 
ii} attractively with imported 
ee; - Japanese bands. 


ADOC ROC ACOC CAC OC NEC OC ACC ACACAC AC ACA ANCE 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
oO 
462 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 161 BROADWAY 
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The Ratification Prospect 


In General 

LTHOUGH confidence in the 36th ratification ot the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment continues unabated at national 
suffrage headquarters it becomes increasingly difficult to allay the 
fears of women the country over that some force other than those 
that play upon the surface of politics is covertly at work to hold 
back the women’s vote from the elections of 1920. Judged by the 
temper of the communications that burden the desks of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association at this juncture, 
both the major parties are going to have to do some tall explain- 
ing before they will be able to explain away the deadlock that has 
been allowed to develop at the eleventh hour in the Federal 

Amendment’s ratification schedule. 

\re they really meaning to keep us out of the 1920 elections? 
Are they pussy-footing in their efforts to put through ratification: 
Don’t they know that there is a limit to our patience as to our 
credulity? Are Senator Brandegee’s chances of reélection in 
Connecticut to be allowed to outweigh the Republican party’s 
chances with the women voters of the nation? Is the fateful 
factionalism in Delaware to be allowed to continue to imperil a 
party’s prestige in the nation? 

These and similar questions pour into headquarters in a stream 
that increases daily. 

We repeat that so far we keep our confidence in the outcome. 
But we have to admit that the errant stupidity in this eleventh- 
hour delay is enough to nonplus the woman voter, enough to 
make her suspicious, enough to incite in her a desire for a retribu- 
tive justice that may prove a dear cost to those on whom the 
responsibility is eventually to be fixed. 


In Connecticut 

LL week long the Connecticut campaigners have been coming 

into New York headquarters, homeward-bound from their 
strenuous service week in the Connecticut Emergency Corps. All 
were trying to hope that the ardent demonstration would have an 
appreciable effect in inducing Governor Holcomb to call a special 
session. Connecticut audiences had been wonderfully receptive; 
Connecticut families delightfully hospitable; Connecticut’s suff- 
rage association had been marvellously efficient in handling the 
tour; Connecticut's Governor had been, if not gracious, at 
least much impressed by the dignity and persuasiveness of 
the women who presented to him the appeal for the special ses- 
sion in behalf of the women of the nation. Their burning enthusi- 
asm recalled to him the suffrage interest of the wife whom he 
lost eighteen years ago, and whose loss, he said, had left him 
anchorless. 

In the group that lined up before him were doctors, lawyers, 
college professors, teachers, ex-state senators, lecturers, noted 
war-workers, educators, social service workers, and just plain 
mothers and housewives. They had all momentarily abandoned 


their particular jobs and traveled across the country to come to 
Connecticut to ask him to complete the enfranchisement of the 
women of the country in time for them to vote in 1920, and to 
relieve the women from carrying on a work which is settled 
except for final formalities. 

They brought to him reports from the forty-eight rallies held 
throughout the state before each of which some of the women had 
spoken. They presented to him resolutions passed almost unani- 
mously by each of these forty-eight meetings, and telegrams urg- 
ing ratification from the Governor of nearly every state which has 
ratified, as well as comprehensive reports of the attendance at 
the meetings and information which they had gathered concerning 
the sentiment in the state which is demanding that Connecticut 
shall not be one of the states guilty of withholding suffrage from 
9,500,000 women in the country. 

It was all to no purpose. Governor Holcomb seems to have 
long since written down his answer to all appeals for the special 
session and, while professing an open mind in the consideration 
of arguments on the subject, he harks back to the form of his 
answer in a stereotyped fashion that is chilling. The arguments 
presented, he said, proved that among many women and some men 
there was a desire for a special session but did not prove the 
existence of a special emergency. By his refusal he puts on 
Connecticut and on the Republican party, since Connecticut is 
so strongly Republican, an odium which must in the long run 
far outweigh any matter of local politics. 


In Vermont 

O far Governor Clement has remained unshakable in his per- 

sistence in shouldering upon himself, his state and the Repub- 
lican party responsibility for the lack of the 36th state. Mrs. 
Olzendam, chairman of the Vermont Ratification Committee, 
after putting in last week as a member of the Connecticut Emer- 
gency Corps, returned to Vermont on Monday to take up anew 
the Vermont struggle. 


The situation in Delaware is reviewed in full on page 1262. 


In the South 


Ww shall be on the press with this issue before anything is 
resolved in Louisiana ‘with regard to ratification. The 
Democratic suffrage workers in the South, at last reports, voiced a 
supreme confidence in favorable action by that state. The ad- 
vantage about the Louisiana situation is that it is immediate and 
promises to be promptly resolved one way or the other—the de- 
cision perhaps having gone on record as these lines are written. 
In North Carolina, where, likewise, the Democrats are eager to 
snatch the 36th place from the Republicans, the question is unfor- 
tunately not scheduled to come to issue before the special session 


called for July. 
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The First Woman’s Platform 


HAT might be called the first Woman’s Platform was for- 
mulated in the issues presented by the National League or 
Women Voters, of which Mrs. Maud Wood Park is chairman, 
at a hearing this week before the Republican Platform Advisory 
Committee at Republican headquarters in New York City. 

Unusual interest was evident before, at and after the hearing, 
for what has come to be known as the “ woman’s platform ”’ has 
been awaited with eagerness not only by the prominent political 
bodies now gathering together definite material for the final cast- 
ing of their various party platforms, but by the public as well. 

The committee that presented the platform for the League 
included Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman; Miss Katharine 
Ludington, of Hartford, Connecticut, Regional Director of the 
New England States for the League; and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania. 

The League is requesting the adoption of all the measures on 
their platform, and has sent a copy of the planks, with a request 
for a hearing before the proper committee, to Mr. Homer S. 
Cummings, chairman of the National Democratic Committee. 

Mrs. Park points out that it is essentially a woman’s program 
throughout. That is to say, it includes subjects upon which 
women, because of their experience as mothers, homemakers and 
wage-earners, have a distinctive point of view. 

“Tt should be clearly understood that the ‘ planks’ do not con- 
stitute the full legislative program of the League. The program 
as adopted at the Chicago convention contains many other 
measures, most of them matters of state legislation rather than 
of federal enactment. The ‘planks’ are salient points such as 
properly belong in the platforms of national political parties.” 


I 


Child W elfare.—Realizing that the hope of the nation lies in the 
children of today, the citizens of tomorrow, we pledge ourselves 
to support: 

Adequate appropriation for the Children’s Bureau ; 

The prohibition of child labor through the United States; 

The protection of infant life through a federal program for 
maternity and infancy care. 


I] 

Education.—We recognize that the appalling percentage of illit- 
eracy among both native and foreign born in the United States is 
a blot upon our civilization, the lack of understanding of the 
essentials of good government a menace to our future; we there- 
fore advocate: 

A federal Department of Education; 

Federal aid where necessary for the removal of illiteracy and 
for the increase of teachers’ salaries; 

Instruction in the duties and ideals of citizenship for the youth 
of our land and the newcomer to our shores. 


III 

The Home and High Prices——As a means of increasing the 
efficiency of the home and reducing the cost of living we favor: 

Increased federal support for vocational training in home eco- 
nomics. 

Such federal regulation and supervision of the marketing and 
distribution of food as will tend to equalize and lower prices, and 
the enactment and enforcement of such other measures as will 
freely open the channels of trade, prevent excess profits and 
eliminate unfair competition and the control of the necessities of 


life. 
IV 
Women in Gainful Occupations.—In order to promote the wel- 
fare of millions of women engaged in gainful occupations, we 
advocate: 
The establishment of a Woman’s Bureau in the Department 


of Labor with an appropriation adequate for the investigation 
of all matters pertaining to wage earning women, for the purpose 
of determining standards and policies which will improve their 
working conditions and increase their efficiency ; 

The appointment of women in the Mediation and Conciliation 
Service of the United States Department of Labor and on any 
industrial commissions and tribunals which may hereafter be cre- 
ated; 

The establishment of a joint federal and state employment 
service with women’s departments under the direction of tech- 
nically qualified women ; 

A re-classification of the federal Civil Service with the merit 
system of appointment and promotion, free from discrimination 
on the ground of sex, and with a wage or salary scale determined 
by the skill demanded for the work and in no wise below the cost 
of living as established by official investigation. 


V 
Public Health and Morals —We commend the effort for moral 


protection of the fighting forces of the nation made during the 
world war and we urge a continuance of appropriations to carry 


4 


on an active campaign for prevention of venereal disease and 
public education in sex hygiene. 
VI 

Independent Citizenship for Married Women.—Believing tat 
American-born women resident in the United States should : ot 
forfeit their citizenship by marriage with aliens and that alien 
women should not acquire citizenship by marriage with Ame:i- 
cans, but rather by meeting the same requirements as those p:» 
vided for the naturalization of alien men, we urge federal leg:s 
lation insuring to the women of the United States the same 
independent status for citizenship as that which now obtains for 
men. 


Half a Vote 


ENTUCKY has now elected its eight delegates-at-large 1 
the Democratic National Convention in San Francisco. 
Kentucky has followed the chivalrous example of Missouri 
Democrats with one exception. 
four delegates-at-large, each with a half vote. 
ever, the delegation was exactly fifty-fifty 
men. 


It has chosen eight instead of 
In Missouri, how 
four women and four 
The; 
are: Miss Laura Clay of Lexington; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stuart 
of Frankfort; and Mrs. Nora Layne of Fort Thomas. Mr. De 
sha Breckinridge, the husband of the Kentucky Equal Suffrage 
League’s president, is one of the five men delegates. 

As returns from the states come in, it seems as if women would 
Twenty-two women 
delegates, or alternates, from New York state alone are now 
reported as due at the Republican convention in Chicago. Of 
these Katherine Hammer is the alternate for President Nich 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia University. 

In Utah, one woman has been elected as delegate-at-large to 
the Republican convention. She is Mrs. Jeannette Hyde of Salt 
Lake City, and will serve with Senator Reed Smoot, J. U. El 
dridge, Jr., of Ogden, and J. C. Lynch of Salt Lake. 


Bolshevism in the Making 

ANUFACTURERS and employers in the Pittsburgh dis- 

trict are reported as trying to fight the ever-advancing pay 
roll by employing female help and paying just half as much for 
an equal amount of efficiency. This method of circumventing 
labor is chronic. Do the employers think men will not resist be- 
ing undercut? Do they think women will not find out they are 
giving as much as men, and getting back half as much? Do the 
employers want to plant two “ red” movements where one grew 
before? Exploiting women never has been a cure for labor 
troubles, and never can be. 


Out of Kentucky’s eight, three only are women. 


loom large in both national conventions. 
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Woman's Place in Spain 


N old Spain, woman’s place may be in the mines and in the 

fields, as well as in the home, according to statistics furnished 
by the Consul General for Spain, who reports more than 100,000 
Spanish women above the age of 14 working in and around 
mines, while 359,423 are gainfully employed in agriculture as field 
workers, farm hands, etc., in addition to the field work done by 
the domestic woman as part of her home duties. 

These statistics were collected as part of the information on the 
status of women in every land for the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance Congress to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
June 6-12. They indicate that in the countries where woman is 
looked upon as most protected within the home circle, she is fre- 
quently employed at tasks forbidden in freer lands. In Wyoming 
where women have voted for fifty years, one of its earliest sta- 
tutes forbade work in or around mines for boys under 14 years, 
and for girls of any age. 

This is a side-light on why national and international groups 
of women are highly organized for the extension of women’s free- 
dom. Where women have no vote, they have few industrial or 
civil rights. Women are employed as field hands in some parts 
of the United States, but usually in communities where indus- 
trial conditions are not well advanced. 

There are in Spain 10,270,662 females—one half-million more 
females than males. Only about six per cent of them are em- 
ployed outside their homes, but of those so employed nearly 
500,000, out of a total of 713,495 gainfully employed women in 
all industrial, commercial or professional occupations, are in fields 
and in or around mines doing the tasks from which women are 
generally exempted in those states and nations where women are 
enfranchised. 

Spain is setting a good example to some parts of the United 
States, however, in refusing to permit Spanish girls under 14 to 
work in any industrial occupation whatsoever. 

Spanish industrial reports do not even list girls between ten 
and fourteen as in America, since there are no employed girls of 
that age to record. 


A New World and the Unmarried 


Woman 
| see Banquo’s ghost Great Britain's million unmarried 
women will not down. Dr. Murray Leslie, one of the 
eminent physicians of London, says that as many women as this 
are doomed to celibacy if they stay in England, since Great 
Britain lost approximately a million men in the war. Therefore, 
the nation is between two dilemmas—fewer children or legalizing 
illegitimacy. 

If these young men of Great Britain were not lving on Flanders 
Fields, there would have been a normal increase of 250,000 in the 
3ritish population. Without children, Great Britain faces na- 
tional decadence. 

Dr. Leslie does not find a solution of his problem for the 
British Isles, although he does find it for the British Empire. 
He says women are more moral than men, and show a greater 
recognition of their duty to humanity. He, therefore, thinks 
they will not countenance immorality as a way of patching up 
their, spoiled lives. He thinks they will pick up and fare forth 
seeking mates and families. 

This expects of women an extraordinary initiative. It asks 
that they shall throw overboard the conventions of generations. 
It expects them in a depleted community to find economic back- 
ing for such costly adventure as moving to new lands. It cuts 
across woman’s home-staying instincts. In a word, it lays upon 


the ordinary untrained young woman of the clerical or working 


groups, the burden of re-creating Great Britain, and it gives her 
no tools for this re-building except her youth and her sex. 

Moreover, if in her innocence she ventures far afield without 
parental safeguards and social background, will society suddenly 
change all its ways and treat her with respect and guard her repu- 
tation, or will it be up to its old tricks of suspecting her of the 
worst? It almost seems as if these millions of women in the war 
lands must create for themselves a new world with no help from 
any thing past, present or future. 


What Greek Women Want 

MMINENCE of the departure of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
I president of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, to 
the Suffrage Congress in Geneva, Switzerland, is bringing daily 
to suffrage headquarters of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association at 171 Madison Avenue, details of the demands 
for political freedom of the women of the East and the near 
Kast. A communication just received by Mrs. Catt is from 
Athens, Greece, where a League of Greek \VWomen for Women’s 
Rights is supported and approved by the Greek Prime Minister, 
Mr. Venizelos. 

This League recently submitted to the Greek Chamber of Dep- 
uties a manifesto stating that as “all civilized countries have in 
turn recognized women’s rights, in order to keep pace with mod- 
ern civilization Greece must recognize these rights.’ Their mani- 
festo also stated that “in accordance with the spirit of justice 
prevailing today, women in all civilized countries wish to share 
responsibilities and rights in the reorganization of society, and 
especally in all fields concerning women and children.” 

The full text of these resolutions, as presented to the Greek 
Chamber, has just been received by Mrs. Catt. It was sent from 
Athens by the secretary of the League of Greek Women, Mary 
Dessypri, at the request of the president, Marie M. Negroponte. 

These Greek women have solemnly given notice to their nation 
that “they join the universal movement for the recognition of 
woman as a social, economic and civic factor; that they protest 
against the present inequality of Greek women before the law.”’ 

Among their immediate demands are political, civic and eco- 
nomic rights; the following legal reforms: equal guardianship of 
children, complete participation of women in the family councils, 
equality in divorce, equality in punishment, complete reform of 
the laws of inheritance, the search of paternity with the conse- 
quent obligation of the father towards mother and child, right 
to serve on juries, juvenile courts, government protection of 
industrial women, strict application of the white slave traffic 
treaty. 

They also demand the right of election and eligibility for rep- 
resentative bodies of local government, as well as the national 
assembly, and the right of women to exercise any public func- 
tion. 

Their resolutions have been communicated to their own gov- 
ernment; to their Chamber of Deputies; to the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, and to all the sister associations exist- 
ing abroad. 


Governor Clement Can’t Veto This 


HE Dean of the Medical College of the University of Ver- 
mont has just announced that hereafter women will be 
admitted to the medical department on the same terms as men. 
He is expecting several women to enter the college by fall. 
Stern necessity seems to have been the key that unlocked 
this door for women, the shortage of physicians in the rural 
sections of northern New England having become acute. 
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Trumpet Call to Action 


From the Social Hygiene Committee of The National 
League of Women Voters 


Preliminary Surveys ‘ 

WING to the postponement oi HE 
O the Conference of the Chair- 
men of Committees of the League of 
Women Voters, which was to have 
been held in April, it was impossible 
for Dr. Parker to send instructions 
to the State Committees concerning 
the work deemed advisable for them 
to take up. It was evident to the 
Chairman, however, that the first 
thing necessary was to know condi- 
tions in each individual state, and to 
become acquainted with the work al- 
ready being done by other agencies 
with which the League of Women 
Voters would desire to co-operate. 
An excellent plan for a survey has 
recently been adopted by the Prison 
Association of New York, for its work of reducing juvenile 
delinquency, and this plan was sent to each of the State Chair- 
men, as a model. Although the purpose of this survey is not 
identical with the purpose of the Social Hygiene Committee, the 
method of making the survey is equally good in either case. 

The main theme emphasized by Mr. O. F. Lewis, General 

Secretary of the Prison Association, in his introduction to the 
“Plan,” is the necessity for community effort. ‘ Why not,” he 
asks, “ perpetuate in your community the magnificent spirit of 
team work, co-operation, hospitality and social service that grew 
to such proportions during 1917 and 1918—the American period 
of the war?” The need for community action is quite as great 
for social hygiene work as it is for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, and this question is pertinent in regard to the plans 
of the Social Hygiene Committee. 


Women Voters. 


Mrs. Annie G. 


N regard to the making of the Survey, Mr. Lewis explains: “It 

is not intended to suggest a ‘ Survey’ that shall necessitate 
very exhaustive inquiry, or the services of a paid investigator. 
We suggest a ‘community study’ by volunteer members of the 
community, along lines indicated below. The results can be 
brought together in committee meetings, and discussed. Well- 
co-ordinated plans can soon be made for betterments in the 
community.” 

To guide the volunteer investigators, Mr. Lewis drew up one 
hundred questions, some of which are not applicable to Social 
Hygiene work, but which on the whole form an excellent indica- 
tion of the survey work needed. The questions are divided into 
sections, beginning with Population and Local Administration. 
In the population section, attention is called to racial or national 
divisions, and to the possible existence of “centers of moral 
infection ” ; and in the next section the investigators are asked 
to note “any clear examples of indifference or neglect by public 
authorities.” 

Other sections of importance to the Social Hygiene workers 
concern: Existing Correctional or Remedial Features, Public and 
Private; Child Labor and Jobs; Homes and Housing Problems; 
Commercial Entertainments and Amusements; Public Recrea- 


subjoined report 

Hygiene Committee, of which Dr. Valeria 
H. Parker is Chairman, is a fine model of sus- 
tained and comprehensive committee work. It 
will be seen from it that Dr. Parker is gripping 
up her committees, state by state, with pains- 
taking care, and that her work is meeting with 
a stimulating response. 
men started in fourteen states since the in- 
auguration of the Committee’s program is a vital 
contribution to the work of the League of 


For the admirable preparation of the report 
THE WoMAN CITIZEN ts greatly indebted to 
Porritt, of Connecticut, well- 
known author and compiler. 


Mental 


facilities for 


Health, 


recognizing 


—______—. tion; including 


from the Social neebie- 


mindedness ; and, most important of 
all, Social Hygiene. 
tion includes four lines of inquiry: 
(1) Activities in the community to 


This last sec- 


promote social and sex hygiene; (2) 
Is sex hygiene instruction given to 
Where? By 
With what results? (3) 


To have gotten chair- groups, to individuals ? 
whom ? 
What treatment of venereal diseases 
by public institutions or organiza- 
tions is available? Hospitals, clinics, 
institutions, correctional 


(4) What are the laws 


charitable 
institutions ¢ 
relating to the prevention and trea 
ment of venereal diseases ? 

On the basis of knowledge gain 
from such a survey of the coi 
munity, the Chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee hope 
that there will be built a structure of substantial and lastin 
social hygiene achievement and’ betterment. 


State Plans of Work 
T is not necessary for any State Chairman to wait until th 
Legislature is in session in order to start work. Preliminary, 
work must be done in order that bills when introduced shall have 
a chance of success. Excellent plans of work have been draw1 
up by some of the State Chairmen and submitted to the Chairman 
of the Social Hygiene Committee. 

ARKANSAS.—Mrs. Jennie W. Erickson, Social Hygiene 
Chairman for Arkansas, has been very successful in forming a 
large social hygiene committee for the state. 
active operation in fifteen counties. 
vas heid at Little Rock on April 13. 
nately unable to be present and Miss Fortner of the Pfeifer 
School presided in her place. Mrs. Erickson is Chief Probation 
Officer of the Juvenile Court of Pulaski County, and has her head- 
quarters at Little Rock. She reports that on the East Side there 


Committees are in 
An Educational Conference 
Mrs. Erickson was unfortu 


is considerable delinquency among children of school age, due 
to poverty, ignorance, lack of wholesome recreation and bad hous- 
ing conditions. In regard to work already accomplished, she re- 
ports a clinic established at Little Rock, with a social worker 
whose efforts are directed towards following up every case that 
comes in. The county judges of Arkansas are taking an active 
interest in juvenile court procedure. The Chairman also reports 
that a legislative program is being planned, that will conform 
with the national program. “ The literature sent by the National 
Chairman,” she adds, “ has been invaluable, and the ‘ Social Hv- 
giene Bulletin’ has been an inspiration.” 

CALIFORNIA.—The Social Hygiene Chairman for Califor- 
nia is Dr. Ethel M. Watters. As a preliminary to undertaking 
any work, Dr. Watters secured a report of what had been done 
during the past eighteen months. The report was compiled from 
statistics gathered by Dr. Allen Winter, detailed to the California 
Bureau of Social Hygiene by the U. S. Public Health Service, 
and approved by the California State Board of Health. 
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The report is divided into Educational, Medical Measures, and 
Repressive Measures. The Educational work included the exhi- 
bition of posters and placards, slides, films and pictures, the 
distribution of pamphlets and the giving of lectures, reaching 
altogether almost half a million people. Interest had been aroused 
in most of the cities over 20,000 population and the co-operation 
of the churches, police departments and judiciary had been se- 
cured. The medical measures included the free gift of 14,820 
doses of salvarsan; the foundation of 16 free clinics, and 15 clin- 
ics not subsidized, where venereal diseases can be treated. Dur- 
ing the eighteen months, 3,285 prostitutes had been treated in 
detention hospitals, and a large number of them studied by social 
workers with efforts to rehabilitate. Many of them had been 
given a new start, with positions found for them. 

Dr. Watters’s recommendations included a plea for the passage 
of resolutions in support of the appropriations now before Con- 
gress for the Interdepartmental Board of Social Hygiene, and 
for the Venereal Disease work of the United States Public Health 
Service. The other recommendations read as follows: 

lt is urgently recommended that a physical education and rec- 
reational program be adopted by the Social Hygiene Committee 
of the League of Women Voters, whereby the women of the vari 
ous States may be made to understand the value of such pre- 
ventive measures among the young women and girls. 

“Ts it not desirable, too,” concluded the report, “that a policy 
be stated which will allow the broadest co-operation with every 
existing agency or organization working in fields which in any 
way border on social hygiene? ” 

‘Two noteworthy achievements of the past year in California 
should be recorded. These are the establishment of El Retiro 
at Los Angeles and the formation of a rural cottage home for girls 
under twelve vears old who are infected with gonorrhea. At 
this home the children are out of doors every pleasant day and 
are under the care of an excellent nurse. The results already 
show the value of outdoor life for these cases. El] Retiro is an 
olive farm to which girls of good ability and hopefulness who 
are in need of protection and of educative influences go under 


voluntary commitment. 


(GEORGIA.—In Georgia, where the Social Hygiene Chair- 
man is Dr. Grace Kirkland of Atlanta, social hygiene work will 
be carried on in co-operation with the U. S. Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board. The Board is arranging for courses of 
lectures among the mill workers of Columbus, and is co-operating 
with the Board of Health in the treatment of venereal disease, 
and in the provision of public health nurses. Dr. Kirkland 
reports that the most serious lack in Georgia is of recreational 
facilities, and especially the lack of suitable recreational occupa- 
tions for Sunday, the only free day for many of the workers. In 
regard to the legislation which properly falls within the field of 
the Social Hygiene Committee Dr. Kirkland reports: “So far 
as the white population of Georgia is concerned, it is single 
standard in law and in expressed public opinion. In glancing 
over the program of suggestions, I did not see any particular 
law that we needed here, or what might be a vice condition nec- 
essary to correct.” 


ILLINOIS. 
excellent summary of conditions in the state. 
a groundwork for all future activities, and any state which is so 
organized as to make possible a similar survey, would find it of 
great value. The survey reads as follows: 

In general, law enforcement for the abatement of prostitution 
is a function of municipalities, as any interference by the state in 
local situations has a tendency to create a weakness for law 
enforcement and local government. Part of the work of the 
division of Social Hygiene under the supervision of the State 


From Illinois Dr. Yarros, Chairman, sends an 
This survey forms 





Department of Health in co-operation with the U. S. Public 
Health Service has been to encourage different communities in 
Illinois to pass necessary ordinances to combat prostitution. 


Section I. (a) Open prostitution and segregated districts 


have been largely eliminated in Illinois. Only five communities 
tolerate open prostitution, street walking or segregated districts. 
All of the other communities are active in the suppression of 
prostitution. 

(b) I understand that there is a state ordinance covering white 
slavery, but these cases are generally prosecuted under the Mann 
act, which is a Federal enactment. 

(c) Illinois has an Injunction and Abatement law. 
but these 


(d) There is no specific law covering ‘ frequenters,’ 


individuals are usually punished under a general ordinance 
against disorderly conduct. 
‘ec? Illinois has a provision for reformatory sentences but fi “ 


and so convictions 


communities have the necessary institutions 
under this statute are rarely secured outside of Cook County ex- 
cept in the case of delinquent girls who are sent to Geneva. Of 
course this does not cover the woman over eighteen years of 
age. 

(f) Most municipalities have ordinances against pimps, pan- 
derers and procurers but convictions are rarely secured outside 
of Cook County. 

(g) Most municipalities are active in the enforcement of laws 
against the alcohol and drug trade, although the latter is more 
generally covered by Federal activities. 

(h) As stated above, public solicitation is suppressed in prac- 
tically all but five municipalities in Illinois. 

(1) It is my opinion that there is not a great deal of abuse 
of this kind (circulation of licentious literature and pictures). 
However, there is not much attempt to suppress the circulation 
of licentious literature and pictures, although there are statutes 
covering same. 

SECTION 2. (a) Venereal diseases are classed by the State De- 
partment of Public Health as contagious. 
have adopted local health ordinances covering this point. 


Several municipalities 


(b) The State Department of Health has a regulation cover- 
ing examination of venereally exposed persons. 

(c) Free salvarsan is distributed by the State Department of 
Health. 

(d) A laboratory for diagnosis of venereal diseases is main- 
tained by the State Department of Public Health. 

(e) Public clinics for the treatment of venereal diseases are 
being established as rapidly as possible, but it is the policy of the 
State Department of Public Health to restrict treatment to indi- 
gent We believe this policy is preferable because it 
does not interfere with the practice of individual physicians and 


persons. 


we are thereby the better able to secure their co-operation, with- 
out which it is impossible to secure the necessary control of vene- 
real diseases. 

(f{) The regulations of the State Department of Public Health 
cover the examination and treatment of all persons committed 
as dependent or delinquent. 

(g) The regulations of the State Department of Public Health 
cover the establishment of detention hospitals for men or women 
infected with venereal diseases and also require the quarantine 
of actual or suspected cases who will not submit to examination 
and treatment. The establishment of hospitals for the treat- 
ment of venereal diseases is a local problem and is being taken 
up with the various committees as rapidly as possible. Several 
communities have such hospitals. 


(h) Illinois has no eugenics law. 
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(i) The penalization of vicious advertising is purely a local 
matter and several communities have ordinances covering this 
point. 

(j) The same may be said about the elimination of quack doc- 
tors and the sale of venereal disease remedies. Illinois has no 
state statute but several communities have established ordinances 
covering this point. 


Minors and Mental Defectives 

(a) The legal age of consent is 16 and does not cover the pro- 
tection of boys, but merely subjects them to the provisions of 
general statutes against disorderly conduct. 

(b) There is much to be desired in the development of colonies 
for the permanent custody of the mentally unfit. 


Institutional. 

(a and b) At present the capacity of Illinois institutions is 
overtaxed. Institutional care in Illinois has been brought to a 
highly advanced point, but there is much to be desired yet in 
educating local communities to take advantage of these institu- 
tions. 

(c) Most cities have protective homes for girls but there is 
room for considerable improvement in this respect. 

(d) Most communities have separate detention quarters for 
women and children awaiting trial. 

(e) Women are not represented on the governing boards of 
all charitable and penal institutions. 

(f) Most counties have women probation and parole officers, 
local police, protective officers and court officials. 

(g) Most communities in Illinois have satisfactory arrange- 
ments for handling cases of juvenile delinquency and domestic 
relations. 

(h) Travelers Aid agents are established in most large rail- 
road stations. 

SEctION 3. (a) Illinois has a fairly progressive bastardy law. 

(b) Agencies for pre-natal care of mothers deficient. 

(c) Hospital or professional care of mother during confine- 
ment is insufficient in most communities. 

(d) Post-natal care of mother during nursing period is insuffi- 
cient. 

(e) Illinois is fairly progressive with agencies for future dis- 
position of mother and child. 

SECTION 4. (a) A great deal of work has been done in Illinois 
in the matter of social hygiene education. 

(b) The Division of Social Hygiene is cooperating fully with 
local agencies and organizations. 

(c) Extension work is being carried on as rapidly as possible. 

(d) Cooperation in the establishment of agencies for training 
parents is carried on by the Division of Social Hygiene, as is also 
cooperation with all agencies for social hygiene education. 


INDIANA.—The State Chairman of Indiana, Dr. Adah Mc- 
Mahan, of LaFayette, writes as follows concerning the work in 
that state: 
be along the lines of a community survey as to delinquency and 
the increasing need of social recreation for the voung. The Pub- 
lic Health Service of the State will be glad to present many 
phases of the social evils.” 


“cc 


I am of opinion that the work here in Indiana will 


KANSAS.—The Social Hygiene Chairman in Kansas is Mrs. 
Julia B. Perry, Superintendent of the State Industrial Farm for 
Women at Lansing. Mrs. Perry is deeply impressed with the 
necessity of writing sex equality into the laws. She writes: “I 
believe it to be the consensus of opinion of thinking women that 


any bill, presented to be enacted into law, should appiy to both 
sexes equally. Here I refer especially to freedom from venereal 
disease. There should be physicians appointed in the Public 
Health Service at a salary that will justify them giving their full 
time. A certificate of health should be given the contracting 
parties at the time of marriage, giving date, stating that no mental 
or physical impediment to marriage was found. A physician de- 
pendent on the public for patronage will always be biased in his 
decisions. I find, too, that a great many physicians do not ac- 
quaint themselves with venereal diseases, or at least do not rec- 
ognize them when they exist. There ought to be effectual legis- 
lation along this line. There is much that ought to be done in 
stimulating voters to stand for improved morality and socia! 
hygiene.” 


NEBRASKA.—Dr. Jennie Callfas is Chairman of the Social 
Hygiene Committee for the state of Nebraska. Her headquar- 
ters are at Omaha and in that city the work will be carried on in 
close cooperation with the Social Hygiene Committee of 1 ie 
Omaha Chapter of the American Red Cross. The Legislative 
Department of the Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs is a!<o 
anxious to work in harmony with the Social Hygiene Commitice 
of the League of Women Voters. Two bills in which this D 
partment has been interested are (1) a Mother’s Pension La 
on model lines, and (2) a law for the segregation or sterilization 
of the unfit. 


The Red Cross Social Hygiene Committee is chiefly concerned 
with the work of fighting venereal diseases. It is cooperating 
with the Interdepartmental Board of Social Hygiene, which 
financing a social worker for each of the two dispensaries in th: 
state. The Red Cross is financing an additional nurse who wi! 
work especially in connection with the City Detention Home. 


OHIO.—Miss Zara du Pont, of Johnstown, Ohio, is the chai: 
man of the Social Hygiene Committee for that state. The most 
active social hygiene work reported from Ohio is that done by 
the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society. The program of this 
Society includes coordination of education facilities by means o! 
conferences with teachers; the furnishing of literature; courses 
of lectures to clubs and groups; public lectures, and talks and 
conferences with groups of patients in hospitals. Normal courses 
are offered for the instruction of speakers on social hygiene, and 
in addition to a loan library in the offices of the Society, the So 
ciety introduces books on social hygiene into the public libraries 
and the establishment of reading centers. It also publishes 
pamphlets and provides slides and moving pictures for use with 
lectures. It maintains a bureau of advice and information, and 
also protective work for women and girls. The preventive mea 
sures include the supervision of amusement places, patrolling 
streets and military neighborhoods, warning, advising and help- 
ing girls and assisting them to find shelter and employment. The 
Society also cooperates with the courts and the police in reforma 
tive measures, and with the clinics and other agencies in health 
measures. The agencies with which the Society works in close 
cooperation are: United States Public Health Service, Ohio 
State Department of Health, Cincinnati Department of Health, 
United States Bureau of Health, and the American Social Hy- 
giene Association. 


MISSISSIPPI.—The Chairman of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee for Mississippi is Dr. Elise Rutledge, who accepted the 
office in March, 1920. Before her appointment Mrs. B. F. Saun- 
ders, Chairman of the Mississippi Ratification Committee, re- 
ported that the state has a central legislative committee, composed 
of two women from each of the seven women’s organizations of 


Mississippi. The committee concentrates on three or more bills 
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each session of the Legislature. For the session of 1920 the bills 
receiving this attention included (1) a bill against prostitution; 
(2) a bill against fornication, and (3) a bill for the establish- 
ment of a woman’s reformatory. All these bills were approved 
and supported by the American Social Hygiene Association, and 
all three are in line with the legislative program of the Social 
Hygiene Committee of the League of Women Voters. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—tThe Social Hygiene Committee of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, in cooperation with 
the Committee on Education for Citizenship, has prepared a 
syllabus of Public Health Lectures which it is offering free to 
any group of women desiring them. The lectures can be given 
singly or in courses, and are intended mainly for adult women, 
although talks to girls and to mixed audiences can also be ar- 
ranged for. The subjects are as follows: 


]. Social Hygiene as a Reconstruction Movement. 
Causes leading to venereal disease—a menace to health. 
What Massachusetts is doing to combat venereal disease. 
Prostitution and the double standard. 
A problem of the adolescent. 
Need of care of the delinquent girl. 

Sex education and its relation to social hygiene. 


2. Responsibility of Parents for Better and Healthier Children. 

Relation of moral depravity and disease to wrong training and igno- 
ral 

Sex manifestations in children. 

The need of sex knowledge under a positive idealism. 

The relation of physical education to character building. 

Recreation as an emotional outlet for young people. 


3. Sex Education. 
Changed attitude towards it, due to (a) changed status of women, (b) 
scientific progress and spread of knowledge, (c) facts shown by the war. 
Contrast the old “conspiracy of silence” and its outcome of psychical 
disturbance to home, to parents, to children, with the new “ conspiracy 
of understanding,” with its intelligent, self-directed living. 
Scientific facts. The creative instinct, physical and mental aspects. 
4. How Parents May Instruct Children and Adolescents Regarding Life 
and Birth. 
5. The Girl in Industry and the Girl in the Home. 
6. The Social Behavior of Young Men and Young Women. 
7. The Feeble Minded and Social Disease. 
a. Causes of feeble mindedness. 
b. Basic differences between feeble mindedness and normality. 
c. Result of deficiency. 
d. Illustrative cases. 
8. Physical, Moral and Spiritual Health Through Reverence. 
9. Psychology of Sex. 
10. Talks to Girls. 
New obligations of girls towards social, economic and political ques- 
tions require clear understanding of the fundamental facts of life. 
What the draft showed. 
Relation of sex function 
“growing-up process.” Physical factors. 
Instincts—self-preservation, race-preservation. 
Emotion the driving force of life. Self-understanding necessary to 
direct and fulfill ideals. 
Difference in emotional make-up of man and woman. 
in love. 
Double standard of morality. Why? Consequences. 
Responsibility of the girl for the moral standards of her group. 
Marriage—its larger meaning. 


to physical and mental development—the 
Psychological factors. 


The square deal 


SPEAKERS 


Dr. EpitH HALE Swirt, Lecturer Y. W. C. A. 

Dr. ALBERTA S. B. Gurgorp, Psychiatrist, Church Home Society. 

Dr. Lity Owen Burpeank, Lecturer for the Department of Public 
Health. 

Dr. ISABELLE D. Kerr, Lecturer War Work Council Y. W. C. A. 

Dr. Lena V. INGRAHAM, Secretary Massachusetts Society for Social 
Hygiene. 


Miss Amy Woops, Executive Secretary League for Preventive Work. 
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Dr. EpitH MEEK Rase, Regional Consultant of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Rev. CrypE BroomMett, Member Executive Committee N. E. Division 
Inter-Church World Movement and Federated Bodies. 

Mrs. Ciara Bancrorrt BeatLey, Lecturer Conference Committee on 
Moral Education. 

The Massachusetts Social Hygiene Committee cooperates with 
the State Society of Social Hygiene, and recommends the use oi 
the lending libraries which are prepared by this Society. 


MICHIGAN.—Dr. Blanche M. Haines reports from Michigan 
good progress in forming a strong Social Hygiene Committee. 
Its personnel includes women physicians and social workers, 
whose judgement may be relied upon in selecting the bills to be 
pushed before the Michigan Legislature, and the general policy 
suitable for the State. It seems probable that the bills will in- 
clude one for raising the age of consent to 18 and including 
boys as well as girls under the protection of the law; one for the 
provision of special courts—chancery courts—for the trial of 
sex cases, and a bill which has been endorsed by the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, for determining the pater- 
nity of illegitimate children and laying on the fathers the obli- 
gation of their support. Dr. Haines also recommends to her 
committee that they concentrate on securing the enforcement of 
a law passed in the last session of the Michigan legislature, which 
went into force on October Ist, 1919. 


For NEW YORK Dr. Helen Williston Brown, Chairman, 
offers the following plan which she is endeavoring to carry out 
along with a vigorous campaign to secure local district chair- 
men: 

“The Social Hygiene work which we want to push in this 
state is: 

1. An understanding of the needs, education! and care of 
abnormal children. 

2. The need of rational sex education for children and the 
education of parents along these lines. 

3. The enormous effect of environment on both good and bad 
heredity. 

4. A knowledge of venereal disease and its effects upon so- 
ciety. 

5. The various bills for social betterment that the League 
endorses. 

The hope is to get a committee, each one of which will act as 
a local chairman and organize her own assembly district and 
educate it according to its special interests and needs. Twenty- 
five members have already been secured. 

It is expected that we shall have speakers who could come and 
address meetings if expenses were paid and literature can be sent 
out when desired. 

The Social Hygiene Committee of the New York L. W. V.., of 
which Dr. Katharine Bement Davis is chairman, accomplished its 
first work by arranging for a course of twelve lessons in Social 
Hygiene which was given at City Headquarters. This course was 
supplied by the New York Dept. of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and as it illustrates the cooperation afforded by this 
Association, it seems worth while to give some description of it, 
with the names of the speakers. 

1. The Matter and Methods of Social Hygiene 

What Social Hygiene means. The problem in antiquity and 
the middle ages. History of the movement in modern times. 
Organization and work of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Experiences of the War. The American Plan of a four- 
fold attack on venereal disease through law enforcement, medi- 
cal measures, education and recreation. Responsibility of public 
opinion. 

2. Sex Education—Dr. H. F. Kleinschmidt. 

The biological groundwork. This will be illustrated by the 
film entitled “ How Life Begins,” which shows in a remarkable 
way the processes of reproduction in plants and animals from 
the lowest to the highest. 


Robbins Russel. 
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3. Sex Education—Dr. Helen W. Brown. 

What, when and how to tell children needed information re- 
garding reproduction, sex and parenthood. Superstitions about 
sex that must be cleared away. The psychology of sex educa- 
tion. 

4. Sex Education—Dr. E. L. Snow. 

The problems of adults before and after marriage. This will 
be illustrated with two reels of motion pictures prepared by the 
American Social Hygiene Association to show the anatomy and 
pathology of the reproductive organs. 

5. Law Enforcement—Bascom Johnson. 

Futility of regulating prostitution. Feasibility of repression 
by taking the profits away. Responsibility of the male and 
methods of dealing with him. Attack on landlords, go-betweens, 
and all those who profit indirectly from commercialized prosti- 
tution. 

6. Law Enforcement—Katharine Bement Davis. 

The prostitute an individual and must be treated as such. The 
problem of the feeble minded and abnormal. Reformatories and 
detention houses. The “charity girl.” Protective Social mea- 
sures. 

7. “The End of the Road.” 

A seven-reel drama from a scenario by Dr. Katharine Bement 
Davis. This was prepared by the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation during the war for the use of lecturers of the Y. W. 
C. A., and it is a remarkable pictorial presentation of some of 
the principal problems of social hygiene. 

8. Medical Measures—Dr. A. N. Thomson. 

The place of venereal disease control in the entire public 
health program. Health centers. Two-reel film, “ The Modern 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Syphilis.” 

10. The Situation in New York City—G. E. Worthington. 

Laws on the statute books. Law enforcement. Institutions 
and machinery. 

11. Eugenics—Paul Popenoe. 

Heredity and social hygiene. Natural selection and morality. 
Sexual Selection. Fallacies in the theory of free love from the 
eugenic point of view. 

12. Responsibility of the Indiwidual—Dr. W. F. Snow. 

Contradictory views about marriage and divorce. The im- 
portance of the economic factors involved. The academic status 
of the arguments for and against birth control. Social reorgani- 
zation that will protect the home and family. 

The New York Social Hygiene Committee is making use of 
correspondence lessons on social hygiene, printed by Mrs. Cas- 
per Whitney’s educational bureau of the League of Women 
Voters at 17 East 41st Street, New York. These lessons are as 
follows: Social Psychiatry; The Problems of the Abnormal 
Child; Educational and Medical Aspects of Social Hygiene. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—Mrs. Irma Erwin Poppler, the State 
Social Hygiene Chairman for North Dakota, summarizes the 
needs of her state as follows: 





(1) State detention or industrial homes for infectious cases, 
and for women with venereal diseases. 

(2) Indeterminate sentences. 

(3) State Course in Public Health Nursing, with sex educa- 
tion as part. 

(4) Community Health Centers more generally distributed. 

(5) Enforcement of law for registration of venereal disease 
cases. 

In drawing up this list Mrs. Poppler went into consultation 
with city and state health organizations and the list represents 
the consensus of opinion among them. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The survey of conditions in Pennsyl- 
vania has not yet been completed. The chairman for the state is 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, of Philadelphia, who has recently accepted 
the appointment. There is, however, one fact of importance 
concerning Pennsylvania, which has come to the knowledge of 


the Chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee, and which she 
thinks ought to be known to the readers of the Woman Citizen, 

The State Department of Health of Pennsylvania permits the 
sale at the drug stores of prophylactic packets which bear the 
inscription “ Product tested and distribution approved by De- 
partment of Health, State of Pennsylvania.” The product is 
labelled “ venesan’”’ and purports to be effective in arresting 
venereal disease infections. The Social Hygiene Committee of 
the L. W. V. is not in favor of “early treatment,” nor of the 
provision of prophylaxis facilities for civilians; and the sale of 
such packets as described has all the evil features of encouraging 
immorality and providing a sense of security to men indulging in 
sexual vice, while affording only the slightest safeguard against 
infection. Experience has shown that even in the army and 
navy, where the men were under discipline, the distribution of 
prophylactic packets was objectionable from every point of vir 
and it is a shock to find the Department of Health of a great 
state like Pennsylvania, in spite of lessons of experience, giv- 
ing countenance to a procedure which encourages a false sense 
of security and which has been proved to tend towards the in- 
crease both of prostitution and of venereal disease. 


The Program of Social Hygiene Legislation 
HE first tentative effort towards drawing up a program 
of social hygiene legislation was made in September, 1919, 
when the Chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee addressed 
a letter to all the members of her committee, inviting them to 
attend a series of conferences to be held in New York from 
October 17th to 24th. The Conferences were held in connection 
with the final and open week of the six weeks International 
Conference of Women Physicians. This International Con 
ference was the result of the War Work Activities of the S 
cial Morality Committee of the National Y. W. C. A., and was 
held under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. in New York City. 
It was attended by women physicians from North and Sout! 
America, Europe and Asia, and resulted in the organization oi 
the Women’s Health Foundation, the object of which is to rais« 
the standards of health for women and girls, and to do educa- 
tional work along health lines. 

During the last week of the International Conference the ses 
sions were thrown open to women who were not physicians, but 
who were interested in health problems, and the principal 
women’s organizations of national scope were invited to send 
delegates. At the sessions, which were held morning and after- 
noon, the subjects under discussion included the general health 
of girls and women, with hints and directions for putting health 
on a higher basis; child hygiene and the reduction of infant 
mortality, marriage, illegitimacy, prostitution, social morality and 
sex education. The speakers included women doctors of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Sweden, Argentina 
and Uruguay. While the point of view of the women of the 
different countries greatly differed there was absolute agree- 
ment on the point that there must be an equal moral standard fo: 
men and women, and that commercialized prostitution must be 
swept away. 

To these open sessions, Dr. Parker secured invitations for 
all members of her committee, and although it was not possible 
for all of them to get to New York, there was a fair representa- 
tion of all parts of the United States. The women attended the 
sessions of the International Conference in the day-time, and in 
the evening they went into executive session at the Park Avenue 
Hotel on the legislative program of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee, to be presented to the League of Women Voters in its 
annual Convention. 

In order to have the fullest light on all the subjects under 
discussion Dr. Parker had arranged to have special speakers— 
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either from the membership of the Committee or from outside— 
address the committee on the different phases of the work to 
be undertaken. Among these speakers were Dr. Katharine 
Bement Davis, Mrs. Mary E. Paddon, of New York, who has a 
wide knowledge of work in the criminal courts, Miss Maude E. 
Miner, whose special work has been in the line of protection for 
girls, Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, who has had wide experience in 
reformatory work, Mrs. Margaret Sanger, of the Voluntary 
Parenthood League, Mr. David Robinson who represented Dr. 
Cc. C. Pierce of the United States Public Health- Service, Mr. 
Bascom Johnson, of the Law Enforcement Department of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, Mrs. Mina Van Winkle 
of the Washington Women’s Bureau, head of the Women Police 
of the National Capital, and Dr. Rachelle Yarros and Dr. Mabel 
Ulrich, two of the active members of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee. 

The latter part of the week was given up to the discussion 
and formulation of the Social Hygiene Program of Legislation 
which it was intended to present to the League of Women 
Voters at Chicago in February, 1920. In the formulation of 
this program, a large part was taken by Dr. Rachelle Yarros of 
Chicago, who is Educational Supervisor for Women of the 
Division of Social Hygiene of the State Department of Public 
Health; and by Dr. Mabel Simis Ulrich of Minneapolis, who 
was then Regional Consultant and Director of Women’s Work, 
United States Public Health Service, and who is now Regional 
Director, Health Service, National Red Cross. Dr, Ulrich is 
also Supervisor of Social Hygiene Education of the State of 
Minnesota, an office under the State Board of Health. Another 
of the State Chairmen who took an active and continuous in- 
terest in the formulation of the program was Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, of Massachusetts, whose helpful criticisms were of 
great value to the Committee. 

The program in the form in which it emerged from these con- 
ferences was carefully transcribed and prepared for submission 
to the League of Women Voters at Chicago. There it had to 
run the gauntlet of a fresh series of criticisms, and to find its 
place in the whole scheme of work of the League of Women 
Voters. Care had to be taken that the field covered by the So- 
cial Hygiene Committee did not entrench upon or overlap the 
field of any other committee. In this process two sections which 
had been included in the original program were handed over 
to other Committees. One of these was the section on 
Illegitimacy which was allotted to the Committee on Child Wel- 
fare and the other was the section comprising the constructive 
work of Social Hygiene—Recreation, which was provided for 
by the National Playground Association with which the League 
of Women Voters was prepared to co-operate. 

Each of the Standing Committees of the League of Women 
Voters held consultations before the opening of the Convention 
at Chicago on February 13th. The Social Hygiene Committee 
met on Thursday, February 12th. There were sessions both in 
the morning and the afternoon, and in the evening there was a 
dinner at the Congress Hotel with Dr. Rachelle Yarros as 
toastmistress. The arrangements for the dinner were made by 
Dr. Clara P. Seippel of Chicago, and the speakers were invited 
by Dr. V. H. Parker, Chairman of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee. 

At the morning session with Pr, Parker presiding, the Dr. 
Katharine Bement Davis, Dr. Mabel Simis Ulrich, Dr. Clara 
Seippel and Judge Ben Lindsey. Dr. Ulrich presided at the after- 
noon session and Mr. Bascom Johnson, Mrs. Mina Van Winkle 
and Mrs. Martha P. Falconer were the principal speakers. The 
speakers included, in addition to members of the Committee, Mr. 
Bascom Johnson, Mrs. Martha P. Falconer and Dr. Harriet 
Alexander of Chicago. 


Several modifications of the program were made during this 
series of conferences, and it was pronounced ready for presenta- 
tion to the whole League of Women Voters in Convention 
The recommendations of the Committee were presented on 
Monday, February 16th, and were carefully considered before 
the vote on them was taken. Several verbal amendments were 
made to the program, but no change of any 
made in it and as finally amended it was passed by the unanimous 
vote of the delegates assembled. It thus became the official 
social hygiene program of all the state branches of the National 
League of Women Voters, and in several states work was begun 
on the lines indicated without delay. 


importance was 


Program of Social Hygiene Legislation of the 
National League of Women Voters 

I. THE ABOLITION OF COMMERCIALIZED PROSTITUTION 

(a) The abolition of all segregated or protected vice districts and the 
elimination of houses used for vicious purposes. 

(b) Punishment of all frequenters of disorderly houses (ordinance or 
law should be passed if necessary defining “ frequenters”’) and penaliza- 
tion of the payment of money for prostitution as well as its receipt, thus 


equalizing the law against men and women engaged in prostitution 

(c) Heavy penalties for pimps, panderers, procurers and go-betweens 

(d) Prevention of solicitation in streets and public places by men 
and women. 

(ec) Elimination of system of petty fines and establishm of indcter 
minate sentences. 

(f) Strict enforcement of laws against alcohol and drug trades 


II. VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


(a) Classification of venereal disease as communicable 


(b) A law providing for administrative machinery in local and state 
boards of health to hold hearings and make determinations concerning 
exposure to venereal disease infection, as a basis for orders for examina 


tion, treatment or quarantine of diseased persons. The authorities, how 
ever, should not be given power to institute periodic examinations of 
prostitutes. 

(c) Distribution of free therapeutic agents for venereal disease through 
state boards of health. 

(d) Public Laboratories for diagnosis 

(e) Public clinics and hospitals for treatment of venereal disease, with 
free treatment whenever necessary 

(f) Physical and mental examination and treatment of all persons 
committed as dependent or delinquent. No person to be released from 
jail or other penal institution in an actively infectious condition. 

(g) Detention hospitals for men and women who refuse to conform 
with regulations concerning treatment, or whose manner of life in the 
opinion of the health officer makes them a public danger. 

(h) Suppression of circulation of licentious literature, picturé 
pictures, theatrical performances and songs 


(i) Penalization of advertising of a vicious character, or advertising 
Protection against quacks, 


offering “sure cures” for venereal disease. 
and sale of venereal disease remedies by druggists without prescriptions 


of regular physician. 
III. DELINQGUENTS, MINORS AND DEFECTIVES 

(a) Legal age of consent to be not less than 18 and laws to include 
protection of boys under 18 as well as of girls 

(b) A method of trying cases involving sex offenses in chancery courts 
instead of in criminal courts is advocated. 

(c) Provision for mental examination and diagnosis of all children: 
registration of abnormal cases; education suitable to their possibilities; 
supervision during and after school age; custodial care for those unable 
to adjust to a normal environment. 

(d) Reformatory farms for delinquent men and women. 

(e) Industrial farm schools for delinquent boys and girls. (Those 
institutions to provide for the investigation of case histories; mental and 
physical examinations; classification of cases; moral agencies for char- 
acter development; vocational training; indeterminate sentences, with 
provisions for parole.) The institutions should have trained officers. 


(Continued on page 1264) 
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The American Social Hygiene Association 





MPHASIS has often been laid 
on the fact that the real wealth 
of a nation lies in its children. So- 
cial hygiene goes back of this state- 
ment and works for all measures 
tending toward the betterment of the 
family as a social unit. This, of 
necessity, aids in advancing the 
health and happiness of the child but 
further, when rightly applied, it 
gives him or her a correct viewpoint 
on society. 
A wholesome and frank atti- 


hygiene. 





HE American Social Hygiene Association | 

is the great national voluntary organiza- 
tion devoted entirely to the problems of social 
It has welcomed the Social Hygiene 
Committee of the League of Women Voters into 
the field, and is offering its hearty co-operation. 
The following statement of its purposes and 
work, and of the aid it can render to our chair- 
men in the several states has been prepared by 
Ray H. Everett, Associate Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Information. 


measures by which this loss of man- 
power could be avoided. 

The trained personnel of the 
American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion nearly all volunteered for servy- 
ice in the army or navy, and were 
assigned to the combating of ven- 

. ereal diseases. The Association se- 
cured from private sources some 
half million dollars with which it 
was able to supplement the govern- 
mental efforts by co-operating »ith 
official agencies that were promo ing 





tude on all subjects relating to 

sex is of prime importance but the child is most unlikely to ob- 
tain this perspective if the parents lack it. That prudishness 
which either prevents an honest discussion between parent and 
offspring or impels the parent to convey to the child an im- 
pression that the process of reproduction is a shameful subject 
is a great impediment in the path of social progress. 

In his article, “ Prudery and the Child,’ Walter M. Gallichan 
sums this up thusly: 

“The true protection of the young is in knowledge, grad- 
ually acquired from the mother’s knee, and through the whole 
period of education in childhood and youth. Ignorance is never 
an effective armament. We cannot keep the young mind 
shielded from every source of knowledge; they are too numer- 
ous. Moreover, counsels of ignorance are wholly impotent in 
suppressing the automatic, spontaneous sensations and cravings. 
Guidance is imperative from the time that the child leaves the 
cradle, and this guidance involves the possession of knowledge, 
tact, and sympathy by the parent and the teacher. We have to 
begin this moral and educational reform by educating the par- 
ents to a sense of their responsibility.” 

The American Social Hygiene Association came into existence 
as a membership corporation in 1914, taking over at that time 
the fields of work, the problems, and the obligations of the 
American Vigilance Association, fighting prostitution, and of 
the American Federation for sex hygiene, fighting sex ignorance 
and venereal disease. A later merger was with the New York 
Social Hygiene Society, one of the oldest bodies in the field, hav- 
ing been founded in 1905 by Dr. Prince A. Morrow. 

Previous to the formation of the Association the outstanding 
pioneers in social hygiene activities had followed two general 
plans of campaign—one group endeavoring primarily to repress 
prostitution and abolish the white slave traffic; the other to 
spread wholesome education regarding sex and the venereal dis- 
eases. The formation of a national organization to take over 
all of these measures has proved its wisdom through increased 
efficiency and growth in influence. 


T the beginning of the war, the American Social Hygiene 

Association had become definitely established as the repre- 
sentative national association dealing with problems constituting 
the general field of social hygiene. But the question of com- 
bating venereal diseases had become so imperative that a large 
part of the time and effort of the Association was being directed 
toward this one object. 

The European nations at war had been suffering losses from 
venereal disease which enormously decreased their efficiency in 
combat. Military and civilian alike in the United States felt 
that the army which this nation was raising could not be wasted 
by exposure to the ravages of diseases that are entirely prevent- 
able; and the nation’s men of science were called on to outline 


the campaign in and around military 
and naval establishments to special purpose. 

The measures adopted were so successful that the losses in 
efficiency were kept below what any one had expected, and it 
came to be generally realized that, while there is no single 
panacea for the venereal diseases, they can be kept in control by 
a four-fold campaign that embraces law enforcement, medical 
treatment, sex education, and wholesome recreation, a progrim 
that is now often spoken of as the “American Plan.” 


HIS plan is based on the premise that prostitution aud 

venereal diseases, forming a many-sided menace, can o1ily 
be overcome by a many-sided campaign. Any effort that neglects 
one or more of these measures is likely to fail. 

The Association, now back on a peace-time program, but 
greatly enlarged and strengthened by its war experience, is bend- 
ing its energies toward aiding nation, state and community in 
putting the American Plan into effect. 

In this great public health movement women, who have been 
among the most whole-hearted supporters since its inception, are 
still counted on as a factor—perhaps the most vital one, in see- 
ing it through. 

The mother, through her more constant personal contact with 
the children, is generally looked to as the source of sex educa- 
tion. The boy as well as the girl will go to her with their inti- 
mate child problems and she is given the opportunity of telling 
them simply and honestly the fundamental truths of life. 

Not only through the ballot, since equal suffrage has practically 
come into its own, but by their advocacy and practice of a nor- 
mal attitude toward sex can women advance real social hygiene. 
In the home, church, theatre—in fact in all places of social con 
tact they can be the most potent influence for sex sanity. 


‘HE American Social Hygiene Assn., co-operating directly 
with the U. S. Public Health Service, the U. S. Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board, state boards of health, and 
voluntary social hygiene organizations, such as the Nationa! 
League for Women Voters, will welcome communications on 
any phase of the social hygiene field. Membership is open to 
“any man or woman who believes that the broad principles of 
social hygiene should be energetically advanced in every way 
consistent both with established procedure and with new methods 
which give assurance of promoting social health and well- 
being.” 

Members receive the Association’s periodicals, the quarterly 
magazine, SOCIAL HYGIENE, and the monthly, SOCIAL 
HYGIENE BULLETIN, together with copies of any Asso- 
ciation pamphlet requested. 
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Double-Crossing the Delaware 


HE ratification resolution passed by the Delaware Senate on 

May fifth reposes peacefully in the Senate safe, about which 

the House antis did a furious maypole dance in vain before ad- 

journing on May sixth, to reconvene May seventeenth. ‘The 

delay, a move friendly to suffrage, was the climax of the two most 
thrilling days of all the long weeks of the campaign. 

The uncertainty which has marked every step of the way kept 
the issue in doubt until just before the vote was taken in the Sen- 
ate on the sixth. The Delaware Equal Suffrage Association 
forces, led by Mrs. Henry Ridgely, president, and Miss Leah 
Burton, chairman of the Legislative Committee, have had reason 
for confidence in the Senate action from the opening of the 
session, and yet from the Republican conference room on the 
fateful Wednesday morning came ominous rumblings. 

* They want a referendum,” whispered an agitated friend and 
Mrs. Ridgely post haste crossed the green to bring again the proof 
of the unconstitutionality of a suffrage referendum in Delaware. 
This proof was compiled by Mr. Ridgely, whose legal opinions 
are unquestioned and to whose aid the suffragists owe much. 

\gain came the cry from the conference room: 

* They are saying that the oath of office binding every legis- 
lator to uphold the Delaware constitution makes it impossible to 
vote for a measure contrary to the state constitution.” 

And again Mr. Ridgely’s analysis riddled the argument. 

Next came a long silence for those who waited outside the door. 
Then a group of tired senators filed out. There was no mistak- 
ing the gleam of victory in the eye of Senator Walker, the father 
of the Senate suffrage resolution, and through the waiting ranks 
of women there rippled a sigh of relief. Senator Walker imme- 
diately called up the bill, and as promptly Senator Gormley, leader 
of the Democratic opposition, offered a two-page substitute, which 
would have killed ratification. The vote on the substitute clearly 
showed the result of the Republican conference, all but one Re- 
publican senator voting against the substitute. 


EXT came an amendment from Senator Gormley providing 
4 for a referendum. This was defeated by a solid Repub- 
lican vote of 13 to 4. 

The votes were sure for suffrage. But would the time hold 
out against the speeches? The Delaware Legislature has a daily 
habit of adjourning to take the “ 4.49 train up the line, and the 
5.09 train down the line.” Would Senator Gormley filibuster to 
train time, and would the suffrage men be able to prevent adjourn- 
ment? The minds of the suffragists harked back to the attempt 
last year to have a full day’s session which was blocked by a 
“ strike,” the strikers refusing to vote at all until the early ad- 
journment hour was restored. The debate continued. The 4.49 
train left but no Senator left on it. And there was no attempt 
at adjournment. Eleven men were there to stay all night if neces- 
sary in order to cast their votes for suffrage. Finally the roll 
was called, and the resolution declared adopted, eleven to six, ten 
Republicans and one Democrat voting for and two Republicans 
and four Democrats against. 

The House had adjourned when the vote was taken, and the 
plan was therefore made to message the resolution on Thursday 
morning to the House, and attempt action Friday. 

But Thursday morning revealed a clear attempt to defeat ratifi- 
cation in the House, and the Senate resolution was therefore 
retired to the safe and placed under lock and key. As the day 
wore on the antis’ nerves began to show signs of tension. Another 
round robin was started, but this time men who had cheerfully 
set down their names on previous occasions to oppose ratification 
declined to sign. How much had the anti forces weakened ? 


In the Senate Senator Gormley attempted a motion ordering 
the delivery of the ratification resolution to the House. He was 
ruled out of order by the president pro tem., J. D. Short, whose 
accession to the suffrage ranks had made the Senate victory sure. 

In the House, Mr. Bull McNabb, Democratic floor leader, took 
a fresh hold on his inevitable long black cigar and got the floor 
to lead the dance of the House antis in a futile ring around the 
Senate safe. “ Bribery,” “ cajoling,” “ threatening,” “ offers of 
position”’ rang through his attack on suffrage advocates, liber- 
ally besprinkled with profanity, with Mrs. Thompson, president 
of the Delaware Anti-suffrage Association, calling out encourage- 
ment to him. There had been rumors enough of bribery in circu- 
lation by anti leaders in the attempt to make any change of atti- 
tude by a legislator impossible save under that brand. But proof 
had never been forthcoming. Nor was it this time. Immediately 
Republican floor leader William Lyons, who has valiantly fought 
the suffrage battle on the floor of the house, jumped to his feet 
and demanded evidence of Mr. McNabb’s charges, and Mr. Mc- 
Nabb presented none. 

Mr. Lyons was obliged publicly to ask Mrs. Thompson to stop 
calling out advice to Mr. McNabb before he could continue his 
own speech, declaring that every man had a right to change his 
stand, and that as for the charge that he had said that action was 
being held up to gain votes for suffrage, he was willing to admit 
that to the world. 


N the final vote on adjournment all but one of the Republicans 

and one Democrat, Representative Hart, author of the House 
suffrage resolution, voted for a recess until May seventeenth, and 
all the Democrats and one Republican voted against adjournment. 

That the state is showing increasing evidence of a desire for 
ratification is admitted even by antis, and legislators who desire 
really to represent their constituents are professing a willingness 
to vote for ratification. The week has seen definite gains of sev- 
eral votes not hitherto counted as sure, and there is great hope 
that victory will come after the recess. 

The Wilmington News commenting editorially on the legislative 
situation on May seventh said: 

“ The legislative correspondents give a magnanimous share of 
the credit for the Senate’s ratification of the suffrage amend- 
ment and the stiffening of the forces for ratification in the House, 
with the probability of final victory for the suffragists, to Mr. 
Alfred I. du Pont. 

“ Mr. du Pont took a sensible view of the situation and stressed 
one particular and vital angle of it so forcefully in his several 
brief statements that they carried conviction. He went straight 
to the heart of the question involved and showed how it was a 
national matter, not a local matter. 

“It is no wonder then that he has received praise, not only for 
the manner in which he expressed his views but for the matter. 
And as time goes on we venture that even some of those who have 
most bitterly opposed ratification will admit the correctness of 
Mr. duPont’s logic. 

“ Now let the state of Delaware also get credit for ratifying 
the amendment and settle this suffrage question.” 


Hoovering College Women 

R. KATHERINE B. DAVIS, president of the Hoover Col- 

lege Women’s League, announces that she has “Hoovered”’ 
the women heads of six colleges. They are: Dr. Mary M. 
Woolly, president of Mount Holyoke; Dean Martha Van Rens- 
selaer of Cornell; Dean Ada Comstock of Smith; Miss Abby 
Marlott, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Augusta Rinehart of Mills 
College, and Miss Isabel Bevier, of the University of Illinois. 
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Social Hygiene Legislation 


(Continued from page 1261) 


N addition to the program of legislation the Committee made a 
special recommendation in favor of the establishment of local 
protective homes for girls in all larger cities, proper detention 
quarters for women awaiting trial, and separate detention quar- 
ters for juvenile offenders, as well as Travelers’ Aid agents at 
all large railroad stations and steamship embarkation points. 


It was also voted to endorse the Sheppard-Towner bill— 
Senate, Bill 3259. This bill was specially recommended by the 
Committee on Child Welfare. It provides for the public pro- 
tection of maternity and infancy by offering assistance to the 
States if the States will make appropriations for the establish- 
ment of maternity centers from their own treasuries. The Con- 
gressional appropriations for $2,500,000 for the Interdepart- 
mental Board of Social Hygiene, and of $328,000 for the Com- 
mittee on Veneral Disease Control of the United States Public 
Health Service were endorsed and their support recommended 
to the State branches of the League of Women Voters. 


The foregoing program sets forth in detail the legislation 
recommended for adoption by the States. A general platform 
of Social Hygiene work—a platform embodying the principles 
on which work should be undertaken—seemed to be needed in 
order to give a foundation for all future activities. Such a plat- 
form was drawn up by the Social Hygiene Committee and pre- 
sented to the Convention, where it was very favorably con- 
sidered but no formal action was taken upon it. The platform 
follows: 

Women on governing boards of all charitable and penal institutions; 


women as probation and parole officers; as state and local police; as 
protective officers; as court officials; as jurors; and as physicians in in- 


stitutions for women and children and on all State and local Boards of 
Health. 

Wuereas: The United States Government during the World War, 
established a program of protection of moral and physical health which 
recognized continence as the best possible means of such protection. 


Be It Resolved: That the members of the Social Hygiene Committee 
of the National League of Women Voters desiring to assist in the per- 
manent establishment of a program of moral and physical protection 
hereby declares itself to be in favor of the following principles :— 


A. That we urge the impartial administration of all laws and regula- 
tions, since when they are enforced more vigorously towards women than 
towards men, it seems to give governmental sanction to the double stand- 
ard, and also fails adequately to protect the health of women, who con- 
stitute one-half of the entire public. 

B. That some form of law requiring physical and mental fitness {or 
marriage as a requisite for procuring marriage license be recommended, 
form of such law to be recommended after careful study by the 
Committee. 

C. That uniform marriage and divorce laws should maintain throuch- 
out the United States, the respective standards to be recommended after 
careful study by the Committee. 

D. That the Social Hygiene Committee of the National League 
Women Voters believes in the right of the individual to knowledge 
laws of physical, mental and racial health, and stands ready to lend 
support to public appropriations for agencies qualified to dissemina 
such education. 

E. That the Social Hygiene Committee of the National League 
Women Voters shall co-operate with all recognized agencies established 
for the purpose of promoting the Social Hygiene program by means 
educational, recreational, remedial and legislative effort. 


Another Royal Suggestion 


BISCUITS, BUNS and ROLLS 


From the NEw RoyYAL Cook Book 


ISCUIT! What delight this word 

suggests. So tender they fairly 
melt in the mouth, and of such 
glorious flavor that the appetite is 
never satisfied. These are the kind of 
biscuits anyone can make with Royal 
Baking Powder and these unusual 


recipes. 
Biscuits 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

4% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons shortening 

% cup milk or half milk and half water 
Sift together flour, baking powder and salt, 
add shortening and rub in very lightly; add 
liquid slowly; roll or pat on floured board 
to about one inch in thickness (handle as 
little as possible) ; cut with biscuit cutter. 
Bake in hot oven 15 to 20 minutes. 


Royal Cinnamon Buns 


cups flour 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
tablespoons shortening 

ege 

cup water 

cup sugar 

teaspoons cinnamon 

. tablespoons seeded raisins 

Sift 2 tablespoons of measured sugar with 
flour, salt and baking powder; rub shorten- 
ing in lightly; add beaten egg to water and 
add slowly. Roll out 1-3 inch thick on 


to 


moti ero ah 





ROYAL 


BAKING ter. Crease each circle with back of knife 


Absolutely Pure 


floured board; brush with melted butter, 
sprinkle with sugar, cinnamon and raisins. 
Roll as for jelly roll; cut into 1% inch 
pieces; place with cut edges up on well- 
greased pan; sprinkle with a little sugar and 
cinnamon. Bake in moderate oven 30 to 35 
minutes ; remove from pan at once. 


Parker House Rolls 


4 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

6 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

2 tablespoons shortening 

1% cups milk 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder together. 
Add melted shortening to milk and add 
slowly to dry ingredients stirring until 
smooth. Knead lightly on floured board and 
roll out % inch thick. Cut with biscuit cut- 


one side of center. Butter the small section 
and fold larger part well over the small. 
Place one inch apart in greased pan. Allow 
to stand 15 minutes in warm place. Brush 
each with melted butter and bake in mode- 
rate oven 15 to 20 minutes. 





FREE 


Write TODAY for the New Royal Cook 
Book ; contains 400 other recipes just as 
delightful as these. Will show you how 
to add interest and variety to your 
meals. Address 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
103 Fulton Street 
New York City 
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Social Hygiene Legislation—1920 


URING the war an immense step forward was taken by 

the Federal Government in regard tg Social Hygiene and 

the suppression of venereal disease. Through the use of 
the extraordinary powers conferred on the National Govern- 
ment in war, and by means of special legislation passed by Con- 
gress, the Federal authorities were enabled practically to wipe 
out Red Light districts and tolerated houses of prostitution all 
over the United States. This was done under a provision of the 
Draft Act, which gave the War and Navy Departments control 
of the conditions surrounding all camps and cantonments. 

In the fall of 1919, while this legislation was still in force, and 
while the laws were still vigorously in operation, the American 
Social Hygiene Association estimated that there were at most 
some eight or ten cities in the United States which continued to 
tolerate open vice and maintained segregated districts. The Draft 
Law is still in force because technically the United States is still 
at war, and Section 13 continues to be enforced near the camps 
where soldiers are stationed. But it is recognized that the legis- 
lation was of a temporary and emergency character, and the 
Army and Navy Departments have no interest in enforcing it 
widely over the country. 

The consequence is that in very many parts of the United 
States vice is again being openly practiced, and, in some, the seg- 
regated districts have been restored. Police power in peace time 
is a state function and state legislation is necessary if the country 
is to keep the benefits of health and morals which accrued from 
the special war legislation of 1917 and 1918. 

In February, 1920, when the Social Hygiene Program was ap- 
proved by the League of American Voters in convention at Chi- 
cago, there were very few Legislatures in session and consequently 
little opportunity for the immediate presentation of bills on the 
lines proposed. The whole number of Legislatures scheduled to 
meet in regular session in 1920 is only eleven—six in states hav- 
ing annual sessions, and five in states whose Legislatures meet in 
the even years, instead of in the odd years. A number of state 
Legislatures held special sessions this year, but in most of these 
cases the sessions were called to consider some particular busi- 
ness, and it was not feasible to introduce social hygiene measures. 


F the eleven Legislatures holding regular sessions in 1920, 

all but two were in session when the program was ap- 
proved, and several were near the time for adjournment. The 
two exceptions were Louisiana, whose Legislature meets in May, 
and Georgia, where the session opens in July. The actual legis- 
lative work in these two states has not yet begun. Next year 
there will be forty-two Legislatures in regular session, and the 
great opportunity for the State Social Hygiene Committees will 
therefore come in 1921. The work now consists in preparation— 
organization and the formation of public opinion—in order that 
these opportunities may be fully used. 

In spite of the scantiness of opportunity this spring, there are 
reports of legislative work from several of the states. Social 
Hygiene legislation was introduced in the Legislatures of Ken- 
tucky, Rhode Island, South Carolina, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Mississippi. This legislation was supported and pushed by the 
American Social Hygiene Association, which was ready to begin 
work before the Social Hygiene Committees of the League of 
Women Voters were fully organized, state by state; but it was 
in line with the recommendations of the program, and support 
was asked from the state chairmen of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittees. 

Not very much success attended the efforts to secure social 
hygiene legislation in 1920. The Maryland Legislature passed 
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a law for the repression of prostitution. 


provision that on proof of the toleration of immoral practices 
in such places the license shall be revoked. 

In Kentucky four bills on Social Hygiene lines were intro. 
duced in the Legislature. Two of these bills—one for raising the 
age of consent and the other for the establishment of a reiorma. 
tory farm for women—has had the advantage of being strongl; 
supported by the Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs. Not 
one of the four bills, however, was ever reported from the com- 
mittees to which they had been referred, and evidently there js 
large scope in Kentucky for the activities of the Social Hyziene 
Committee of the League of Women Voters. 

In New Jersey two bills were introduced in the session of 5920. 
Only one of these—a bill for the Control of Venereal Diseases— 
was supported by the American Social Hygiene Association. The 
other was a bill making venereal disease a ban to marriage. but 
this bill was ill-drawn and was not approved by the best authori- 
ties on Social Hygiene. Success seemed about to attend both 
measures, but unfortunately the man who had introduced the 
measures incurred the political hostility of the majority in the 
House, and although the bill controlling marriage was passed. the 
other and more desirable measure was defeated. 


NE measure of value was passed by the South Carolina Legis- 
lature in 1920. This was a bill for the licensing of hotels, 
which contained provisions for the prevention of such places be- 
ing used as houses of assignation. A bill for the control of mar- 
riage—for health certificates for men before the granting of mar- 
riage licenses—was also introduced, but failed to become law. 

The Legislature of Mississippi has three social hygiene meas- 
ures to its credit in the session of 1920. These are the bills for 
the Repression of Prostitution; for the Control of Venereal Dis- 
eases, and for the establishment of a state reformatory for women. 
All three bills were backed by the Central Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Mississippi women’s organizations and their success 
may largely be attributed to the work of the women. The new 
Social Hygiene Committee of Mississippi, of which Dr. Elise 
Rutledge is Chairman, was not organized in time to have any 
large share in this success; but Dr. Rutledge is to be congratu- 
lated on beginning work under such favorable conditions. 

At the time of writing, the Rhode Island Legislature is still in 
session and there is therefore still hope of saving the Red Light 
Injunction and Abatement measure which has been introduced 
largely by the efforts of the American Society of Social Hygiene. 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker went to the rescue of this bill after it had 
slept in committee for three months. She attended the annual 
convention of the Rhode Island Congress of Mothers’ and Pa- 
rent-Teachers’ Associations, and spoke on the great need for this 
bill. After hearing her presentation of the subject, the Conven- 
tion votel unanimously to support the bill and a wholly new inter- 
est was aroused, which it is hoped may spur the Legislature to 
action. This closes the brief record of legislative progress in 
1920. It is possible that there may be something to report later 
from Louisiana and Georgia; but the strength of the Social Hy- 
giene Committee this year is being put into preparation work 
for the great opportunities of 1921. 

In regard to legislation before Congress, the Social Hygiene 
Committee put its approval on the Sheppard-Towner Bill for the 
assistance of maternity and the checking of infant mortality. 
special letter was also sent by Dr. Parker to all the state chairmen 
asking them to secure letters and resolutions in favor of the 
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cated by the American Social Hygiene Association, and pub. § 
lished as No. 1 in the “Standard Forms of Law.” This Legis. f 
lature also passed a law providing for the licensing of cabarets 
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appropriations for the Interdepartmental Board of Social Hygiene 
and the Venereal Disease Division of the United States Public 
Health Service—appropriations which are absolutely necessary 
if the Federal Government is to continue its work for the. sup- 
pression of venereal diseases. 


Social Morality Work of the 
W.C. T. U. 


O NE of the national organizations with which the Social 
Hygiene Committee of the League of Women Voters is 
co-operating is the National Woman’s Christian Union. Mrs. 
Gertrude S. Martin of Ithaca, N. Y., is the Director of the De- 
partment of Social Morality of the W. C. T. U. and Dr, V. H. 
Parker, Chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee of the 
L. \\. V., is on her committee as Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Social Morality of Connecticut. The plan of work of 
the \V. C. T. U. is on the lines of the work of the Social Hygiene 
Committee and also of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion and its local branches. 

The plan includes: 

(1) Legislation—under which head the State Superinten- 
denis are advised to co-operate with state departments of health 
and Societies for Social Hygiene and to support “by all proper 
methods” a suitable program of legislation. 

2) Law Enforcement. Including investigation and insistence 
on rigid enforcement of anti-vice laws. 

(3) Establishment of Venereal Disease Clinics—in co- 
operation with local boards of health. 

(4) Sex Education—in the home, in the school and in the 
community. State Superintendents are advised “to work for a 
state law requiring the teaching of personal and community 
hygiene, including sex hygiene, in every school in the state in 
the seventh, eight or ninth grade, and in every normal school 


or teachers’ training class.” 

(5) Recreation—which is characterized as “most im- 
portant.” Surveys of local recreational conditions are asked 
for, and directions for such surveys are offered. 

In addition to these five fields of activity, the Social Morality 
Department puts out a plan of study for the local W. C. T. U. 
groups. The plan includes a full study of prostitution and 
venereal diseases, and also schemes of prevention through legis- 
lation, law enforcement, sex education, and recreation. 

Mrs. Martin, as Director of the Social Morality Department, 
is organizing the W. C. T. U. in every state for the legislative, 
law enforcement and educational work outlined in this plan. In 
many cases, it may be possible, as it has been in Connecticut, to 
bring the work into harmony and closest co-operation with the 
somewhat similar work of the Social Hygiene Committee of the 
League of Women Voters. It is advisable to avoid over- 
lapping, but there cannot be too many workers in this im- 
portant field, and the W. C. T. U. can reach certain groups bet- 
ter than they can be reached by any other agency. 


100 Per Cent. Italian 


OME, not Paris, nor London, nor yet New York, least of 
all Vienna, is to set the style for Italian women. At a 
meeting called together by the National Council of Italian women, 
ind participated in by twenty-four women’s societies, Countess 
Spalletti, president of the Council in the chair, a movement was 
begun to boycott any importation of fashions and articles of 
luxury such as perfumes and cosmetics. Every member present 
took a solemn pledge to patronize only national establishments. 
The Italy for Italians movement is approved by the two Italian 
Queens and by all the feminine aristocracy. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


LESSON VI 
QUESTIONS 

a. What is the working principie of gov 
ernmental powers in the United States? 

b. Why do we say sovereign states? 

c. Where did the Federal Government get 
its powers? 

d. Is the state in the same relation to the 
federal government that a county or a city 
is to a state government? 

e. What keeps the balance between state 
and federal powers? 

f. Does state or nation have the greater 
contact with ‘the daily life of the individual? 

g. How did the different states get their 
Do you 
different 
parts? Do you know, for instance, what the bill 


state constitutions to begin with? 


know what a constitution is, its 


of rights part of a constitution is? 

h. Who is the responsible head of a state 
government and what are his powers? 

i. Who make the laws of the state? 

j. When do Legislatures meet? 

k. Who initiate laws? 

1. What relation has the voter to the judi- 
ciary? 

ANSWERS 

a. The working principle of the American 
Government is that of a motor and a brake. 
It is arranged with checks and stops, so that 
no one part of it can run away with another. 
The powers of government are balanced 
among the electoral, the legislative, the execu- 
tive and the judiciary bodies. 

Starting anywhere in the study of this dis- 
tribution of powers is like taking hold of a 
whirling disc. There is no starting point, 
but there is good reason for considering that 
the point of most imminent contact is gov- 
For the sake of con- 
venience let us consider that the state is the 


ernment of the state. 


unit of government in the triune divisions of 
federal, state and local powers. 

Behind the state in point of time is an 
going back to His 
Majesty’s Colonies with their shifting border- 
lines, and away behind them to the town, the 


historical evolution, 


town being the nearest thing to a democ- 
racy. Eventually in our study of govern- 
ment we shall return to the town with its 
evolving individuality, but the state is the 
place to begin to study government as a 
whole. 

b. Because at the time the Federal Con- 
stitution was made the states had all the sov- 


ereign power there was. They took off 








Distributing the Power 
in the Nation 








little pieces of their sovereign rights and 
created a central or federal government. 
This should not be forgotten, because it is 
2 pivotal fact of American government. All 
the powers the Federal Government has are 
conferred powers, designated by the states. As 
Professor Freund points out, “the nation was 
formed grudgingly in 1777 and central powers 
were bestowed jealously and with a _ nig- 
gardly hand”—only what the framers thought 
it impossible to withhold. This point will be 
considered later when the question of fed- 
eral government is discussed. 

c. Only such powers belong to the federal 
government as the states have yielded. The 
states were actually sovereign at the time the 
republic began. They were in existence first. 
They furnished a working model from which 
to form a central government. 

d. The relation of states to federal govern- 
ment is not paralleled by the relation of 
county to state. There is, even after one hun- 
dred and thirty years, something sovereign 
and individual about the states, making them 
much more than a geographical distinction. 
The states were not created by federal act; 
but the reverse. Each state has an individual 
history, its own laws are shaped according 
to the genius of its early settlers. When we 
come to the study of national government we 
shall see how the states continued to yield 
powers to the central body for protective 
reasons, for efficieucy and _ for 
strength. 


laws has grown up prohibiting each from 


greater 
We shall also see how a body of 


transgressing the rights of the other. 

e. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
whose decisions and interpretations of the con- 
stitution have built up a body of law. 

f, Because of the method by which the pow- 
ers of state and federal government have 
come into existence, it is easy to see that 
the powers of the state are more intimate and 
diverse in number. The state regulates all 
the daily life of each individual. 
not be born, or die, or get married, or be 


One can- 


divorced, or pursue his business, or make 
a will, except as the state directs. 
Mr. James Bryce, ambassador from Great 


Britain to the United States, who has studied 
American government more completely than 
have most Americans, says that an American 


may “through a long life never be reminded 


of the federal government, except when kh ® 


votes at presidential and congressional eiec. 
This is much 


less true now than when James Bryce wrote 


tions” and a few other times. 


it; but it is still as true as when Mr. Bryce said 
it that the state or local authority “ registers 
a man’s birth, appoints his guardian, pays for 
his schooling, gives him a share in the estate 
of his deceased father, licenses his trade, 
marries him, divorces him, declares him 

bankrupt, hangs him for murder. The police 
that guard his house, the local boards which 
look after the poor, control highways, impose 
water rates, manage schools—all these derive 
their legal powers from his state alone 

Some restrictions are put upon states by 
the federal government, and belong to another 
chapter. There are also rights and duties 
which states owe one another, and thes 
make up a third factor in the relations of 
states and central powers. These inter-state 
powers cannot be clearly understood until one 
has a reasonable knowledge of single state 
powers. 

g. Each one of the United States has a 
written constitution. These were framed by 
constituent bodies representing the people. 
They are the oldest things in the political his- 
tory of the United States. 


inal thirteen states had a constitution of its 


Each of the orig- 


own before there was a federal constitution, 


most o fthem drawn up by popular conven- 
tions called for the purpose. Later, when- 
ever a territory was ready for statehood, Con- 
gress through an “enabling act” empowered 
the people of the territory to choose a con- 
vention and frame a constitution which, when 
submitted to the voters and approved by 
them, became the basic law of that state. In 
some cases, territories did not wait for Con- 
gress to pass an enabling act. Sometimes 
the people took their own initial step, pre- 
pared a constitution and asked to come into 
the Union. 

These constitutions had variations due to 
local conditions, and components of the popu- 
lation. Nothing could be more _ interesting 
than to study into the reason why, for in- 
stance, New Mexico has a well-nigh unamend- 
able constitution, a fact the suffragists be- 
came familiar with in their efforts to gain 
suffrage by the state by state method. Most 
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of the states have revised and amended their 
orginal constitutions, in some instances mak- 
ing new ones. In newer parts of the country 
revised constitutions have been more frequent 
than in older states. When a constitu- 


tion is demanded by a state, the usual pro- 


new 


is for the Legislature to pass a reso- 


cedure 

lution calling for a constitutional convention, 
or to submit to the voters the question of the 
need of a new constitution. A resolution call- 
ing a convention usually requires an extraor- 
dinary majority of both houses of the Leg- 
islature, two-thirds being the general rule. 
When the new constitution has been com- 
pleted by the constitutional convention, it is 
usually submitted to the voters of the state 
at a general or special election, and if it is 
approved it supersedes the old one. In New 
York state in 1915 a constitutional conven- 
tion was called. It sat many weeks, drew 
up a new constitution (in which it refused to 
prov! for woman suffrage). This constitu- 


tion was presented to the voters and was over- 
: } 
i 


whelmingly defeated. 


In older days the constitutions were not al- 


ways submitted to popular vote. There were 
constitutional conventions which assumed the 
right to put the constitution into effect with- 
out any referendum to the people. Out of 
25 constitutions adopted before 1801, only 
three were submitted to the people. This 
fact shows how men gained their suffrage 


rights in many instances without any popular 
vote, not even of a vote of men only. 

“In the 1890 
1910,” says James W. Garner in his Govern- 
ment in the United States, “eight new con- 
stitutions were submitted to the people, and 
only five were put into force without popular 


twenty years between and 


ratification, namely, those of Mississippi 1890; 
Dakota 1895; 1897; Louisi- 
ana 1898, and Virginia 1902. 


South Delaware 


Vir- 
1,500 


were brief. 


had 


Early constitutions very 


but 


ginia’s constitution originally 


o 


words. 


A normal constitution has several parts: 


a preamble, a bill of rights; a series of provi- 
sions which relate to government, its powers, 
duties, departments, etc.; miscellaneous mate- 
rial on finance, revenue, elections, public edu- 
amendment, and a 
the method of 
It is the tem- 
part of The bill of 


tights is the theoretic, or philosophical part 


provisions for 
This last 


submitting it to the people. 


cation ; 


schedule. outlines 


porary the constitution. 


of the constitution—its statement of beliefs, 


ts confession of faith in the very founda- 


tions of republican government. Some of these 


bills of rights, like that of Virginia, are 
famous in American History. 
Amendments are provided for in many 


ways. They may be proposed by a conven- 
tion called by the Legislature, or by the Legis- 
lature itself. In Oregon, an amendment may 
be proposed by popular initiative and voted 


on by the people. 


While the constitution is the people’s char- 
ter of rights, its basic law, it enters less into 
the confront the 
voter than do officers. 
Very few women will need to make electoral 


practical questions which 


the elections of state 


decisions this fall on constitutional changes, 


but all duly qualified women voters must cast 
their ballots for some state officials. 
h. The Governor. He is elected by the peo- 


ple. In almost all states a plurality of the 


popular vote is sufficient to elect him; but, 


in a few states a majority vote is required, a 
plurality meaning the excess of the highest num 
ber over the next highest, the majority meaning 


the excess over one half of all the votes cas 


If there are, for instance, several candidates 


and no one receives more than half of the pop 


ular vote, either the Legislature decides or 


there is a second popular election. 


elected two or four 
New Jersey and Massachu 
the former state the Governor 


third year, and in Massachu- 


Governors are every 


years as a rule. 
setts differ. In 
is elected every 
setts To be a gubernatorial can- 


didate, a man must, in most states, be thirty 


every year. 


years old, a citizen of the United States, and 


a resident of his particular state for from 
one to ten years. In no part of the United 
States is a Governor’s salary enormous. Illi- 


nois pays the largest salary $12,000, and Ver- 
mont and Nebraska the smallest $2,500. 

The Governor and the Legislature comprise 
the They 


exemplify the system of checks and restraints 


law-making and executing body. 


in the American system of government—by 
which even a majority does not rule. 

The Governor may, in his messages to the 
Legislature, suggest legislation; he may call 
extraordinary sessions of the Legislature; he 
may make certain rules and regulations con- 
cerning administrative and business boards and 
commissions. To 


legislative, but his main functions are to exe- 


this extent his duties are 
cute and administer the affairs of government; 
to control the state’s military power, and to 
grant pardons for violations of the law. In 
every state but North Carolina, the governor 
has the power of veto. 

The American system of checking up on all 
powers obtains here as elsewhere. A measure 
vetoed by the governor may be repassed by 
the Legislature; in five states by a three-fifths 
vote, in eight by a mere majority and in the 
rest by a two-thirds vote. A notable instance 
was that of the Vermont women's presidential 
suffrage bill, passed by both houses of the Leg- 
islature, vetoed by Governor Percival Clement, 
and repassed over the Governor’s veto by the 
senate. Later the growing powers of the gov- 
ernor as the person to have oversight of 
bureaus and commissions will be considered. 
This is in the 
energy, which sees the governor of a state, 


line with conservation of 
or the mayor of a city, as a responsible busi- 
ness head. The governor may also appoint 


certain officials and boards. 


i. The Legislature enacts all the criminal 
laws, all laws concerning ownership, use and 
disposition of property, laws relating to public 


health, to education—to all the events of life. 


It is here that the power of the state over 
the lives of its inhabitants comes in. 

The Legislature of every one of the forty- 
eight states is bi-cameral—consisting of two 
houses, each house being supposed to check 
the power of the other. Several states have 
tried to establish one-chamber Legislatures 
ifter the example of the Congress of the Con- 
ederatior Some the olde states still use 
the term general assen legis ve ssem 
bly, instead Leg a e Mas hus¢ and 
New Hampshire sometimes use the lonial ap- 
pellation “general court.” The upper house 
) UW S a ed S¢ 1¢ low zene ill 
house of representatives, or assembly. In nine 


yf delegates. Mem 


states it is called the hous 


bers of both houses aré¢ 


chosen directly by the 
people. Senates, being smaller, are 1 1p 
of members representing large territor lis- 
tricts, the senator representing a larger con- 
stituency. In most states he is chosen for a 


longer term. Usually there are special func- 


tions vested in the senate, such as approval of 


executive appointments, trial of impeachment 


cases, etc. 

Most state senators are elected every four 
years. New Jersey sticks to its liking for a 
three-year term, and Massachusetts to its 
yearly preference. In about one-third of the 
states, senators are elected every two years 


Effort is made in some states to divide senators 
so that only one-half the offices expire at one 
time. 

Members of the lower house are always more 
numerous—they represent smaller constituen- 


The Ne W 


almost as large as the lower house 


cies. Hampshire lower house is 


of Conert ss, 
having over 400 members. 
The 


legislative 


usual rule in the United States is bien 


nial sessions and in the odd years 


As all 
majority of the states were in leg 


suffragists have reason to know the 


ses- 


islative 


sion in 1919—very few have been in regular ses 

sion in 1920. 
j. In six Legislatures meet annually. 
York, New 


The New 
TO 


Jersey, Rhode Island, Georgia and South Cari 


states, 


six are Massachusetts, 


lina. Alabama has sessions every four years 


California has a unique system of dividing its 


session in two, meeting first to introduce bills, 


then, after a recess of a month, reconvening 


for enactment. Naturally an assemblyman’s 
term of office must be four years in the State of 


Alabama. It is 
In Massachusetts, New York and 


usually two years in_ the 
other states. 


New 


year. 


Jersey assemblymen are elected every 


Lengths of the term of a legislative ses- 
sion are unlimited in 16 states. In others the 
rule is 40 to 90 days. 

roughly guessed 50,000 


Someone had that 


through the various state Legislatures 
third 


bills go 


each year, of which somewhere near a 
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become state laws. These laws are actually 
made by the 7,368 members of state Legisla- 
tures in 48 states, more than three-fourths of 


whom are in the various state assemblies. 


general procedure being that it is introduced 
and read by title only. This is called the first 
reading. After this it is referred to one of 
the committees in charge of certain types of 
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The bill, if it is to proceed, goes to its ser. 
ond reading, then to its third, and so on to qa 
vote. If it receives a favorable vote it will be 


sent to the other house, where it travels the 
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k. Legislatures initiate all the laws. Except legislation. Very usual committees are those same road. lee 
for recommendations in his messages this is on banks, railroads, highways, education, cities, A bill may originate in either house, unless ef 
not the business of the executive. Indirectly taxes, judiciary, etc. it is a revenue bill, in which case it must start 7 
the people can do something towards initiating The committee, to whose consideration the in the lower house. A joint bill starts in both ne 
legislation by arousing public sentiment for the bill comes, may do one of several things. It houses. If it is amended in either house, it tio 
need of a certain bill by requesting or petition- may report it out of committee, or it may goes to the other for approval. leg 
ing for its passage. They have even, at times, kill it in committee. It may also just let it After its course through the two houses, it is leg 
drawn up a bill and got it introduced by some lie for an unconscionable time, “ pigeon-hole” enrolled and eventually reaches the governor the 
member. Then they follow its course, secure it, or report it too late for action. If it is re- for ratification or for veto. ult 
petitions, telegrams, letters and interviews to ported out, it may be “ favorably,” or it may 1. There is a third governmental factor with et 
prove to the legislators that it has a strong be with a suggested amendment, or a sugges- which the voter must get well acquainted— | 
backing. tion that it be rejected, or it may be reported and that is the judiciary. P 

Usually any member can introduce a bill, the | without any recommendation at all. The Governor enacts bills which the L:gis- be 

lature makes. But the application of this law ‘ 
to your case and to mine is a whole fiel: of tic 
its own. All the way from the justice of the a 
peace to State Attorney General, there is a ow 
system of adjustment of general law to indi- 
vidual person. The justice of the peace, the Li 
county court and the circuit court will be ‘eft i 
out of this lesson in favor of the suprene a 
court, or court of appeals. Its jurisdiction is 
over the state, and its judges are elected or ap- . 
pointed. This court has a whole bench of : 
judges, and settles cases coming up from the pr 
more local and restricted courts. It decides 
whether the laws passed by the Legislature 
agree with the state’s constitution. “ 
= The Supreme Court officers are the only ones h 
ayy \\\ Fe ||| SON : q 7“ to be considered just now. In many states 
ened © \\ Mi I | }! Whit ME —— OF —€ judges are elected by the people. Only in Del- 
i ’ AYN A) STA | | ly amps ire and Maine are the 1igher judges ‘ 
H) i WS IS Vy), eae | Ht | ! wii lifis appointed by the governor, subject to the con- 4 
: firmation of the state senate or the Legisla- 
e e ture—and only in Rhode Island, Vermont, ‘ 
The Work Behind The Service South Carolina and Virginia are they elected 
by the Legislature. In the other thirty-nine ; 
Owing to international conditions, of the country; new conduits built; states, they are elected by the people. The . 
the Bell Telephone System was for two hundreds of thousands of miles of term of office of judges varies infinitely. In ‘ 
years unable to secure raw materials § wire added to the Bell service; more Massachusetts and Rhode Island they serve ; 
and equipment. While supplies were than a million new telephone stations for life; in New Hampshire until seventy years 
thus shut off demands for service in- installed; and expansion giving a wider old; in Vermont they serve for two years; in ; 
creased beyond all precedent. range of operation has been cease- Pennsylvania for twenty-one; in Maryland fif- 
lessly advanced. teen; in New York fourteen. : 
When the opportunity came to go ee est } 
forward the system faced the greatest As the wheat crop gives no bread ' 
‘ ‘“ 5 . a ISSOURI women, who won out so sig- 
construction problem of its history. It until after the harvest and milling so 
: ; eae nally in the state Democratic Conven 
has gone forward with a speed and you will not have the full fruition of our ; | 
certainty that is bringing nation-wide efforts until construction is complete. tion, were equally well represented as state 
delegates at the Republican state convention at 
results. ' " 
But, a big part of the work is accom- Kansas City on May 5th. 
New exchange buildings, perma- plished; the long hard road travelled The women chosen to present to the Repub- 
nent brick, stone and steel structures, makes the rest of the undertaking licans the platform of the Missouri League ot 
have been erected in many cities; comparatively easy. It is now but a Women Voters, which the Democrats have in- 
scores of central office buildings have matter of a reasonable time before corporated in its entirety into their state plat- 
been enlarged; additional switch- pre-war excellence of service will form, were: Mrs. S. F. O’Gannon, Oregon; 
boards are being installed in all parts again be a reality. Mrs. J. E. Todd, Princeton; Mrs. Kate New- 
ton, Carthage; Miss Alma Benecke Sasse, 
oe AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY nNEENN, at Bios. A. HE. Sommgpenen, 2. 
(B. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES Louis. Of these Miss Sasse is state chairman 
of Republican women, and Mrs. Brueggeman 
Ro One Policy One System Universal Service national Republican committeewoman. 
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| THE DISTRIBUTION OF POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 


; UR Government is based upon the idea not 
j O only that there should be co-operation in 
legislation between those who, if I may say so, 
represent the will of the community and that 
organ which represents the action of the com- 
munity, which is a perfectly natural co-opera- 
tion in bringing about the ultimate work of 
legislation, but also based upon the idea that 
legislative power should be so organized that 
there should be in the organs that make the 
ultimate product a mutual, reciprocal check and 
restraint. 

In a sense, therefore, it is contemplated that 
Congress and the President should not always 
be in absolute harmony. If they were, obviously 
there would be no sense in dividing the func- 
tions. They are placed side by side not only 
to co-operate, but also to check, watch and con- 
trol. 

In a sense it is extremely desirable that the 
Legislature, which is essentially a body directly 
representing the people, and I might say in a 
sense an irresponsible body—I will explain that 
presently—should be checked by an organ which 


is essentially responsible. 


. Legislature, while it makes laws, is 
not, except in a very remote sense, re- 
sponsible for the way in which those laws are 
carried into effect. It is the Executive who 
has to see that that is done. 

Now, the Legislature, as I said, in a sense is 
an irresponsible body, and that, I think, is a 
deliberate arrangement because, after all, the 
will of the community, like the will of an in- 
dividual, is not always absolutely controlled by 
You cannot always give an account 
There are 


reason. 
for great resolutions that you take. 
forces at play, tendencies at work, which we 
instinctively obey, and the Legislature is a 
natural body, consisting sometimes of hundreds 
of persons, who, it is true, debate and discuss 
and listen to reason, but their decisions ulti- 
mately, I think, more or less are governed by 
considerations which are not always subject to 
the control of reason. 

The Executive, on the other hand, being re- 
sponsible immediately for the execution of the 
laws, usually has a better grasp, a better con- 
ception, of that which is practicable, and as to 
how things work out. Under those circum- 
stances, the Legislature and the Executive to- 
gether make the will and the head of the body 
politic, and it is intended that the head should 
control the will. 

Now, there are various ways in which that 


By Professor Ernest Freund 





From a lecture delivered before the School of 
Political Education conducted by Mrs. Catt fol- 


lowing the suffrage convention in Chicago. 








combination can take place, and America has 
developed a somewhat different combination 
from the way you find the thing working out 
in European countries. 


In European countries it is ordinarily the 


Executive who initiates all legislation. In this 
state it is the Legislature which, out of its own 
body, initiates the measure. In this country 


the Executive has the decisive voice in legisla- 
tion at the end. In the European system the 


Executive has the decisive voice in the begin- 


ning. 
HE question is which is the better ar- 
rangement. This is a question which, I 
think, is somewhat academic in this country, 


since we have no notion of departing from the 
system which we have; but I think on the whole 
it may be well said that the Legislature, being 
a large body, is a better body to criticize than 
tc initiate, and that where the Governor is re- 
sponsible for the introduction of measures and 
the Legislature criticizes, and either accepts or 
rejects, on the whole you may, perhaps, expect 
technically a superior product. 

In this country the Legislature produces the 


them to the Governor. 


laws and then sends 
The Governor in this country, or the President 
for that matter—I speak of the Chief Execu- 
tive in order to have the term apply both to the 
State and the Nation—feels, on the whole, that 
the responsibility for the policy is the Legisla- 
ture’s and that it is not quite proper for him 
to set his views of policy against those of the 
Legislature. The Governor, moreover, is very 
careful not to wound the susceptibilities of the 
Legislature, and, therefore, would not or- 
dinarily undertake to veto an act of legislation 
which is simply not drawn as well as the Gov- 
ernor thinks it might have been drawn. He 
will, it is true, when he is advised by the At- 
torney General that the act is unconstitutional, 
undertake to veto it, because he knows it will 
be futile otherwise to approve it; but if the 
measure does not work out perfect justice, if 
the measure is not as well drawn as it might be, 


workable, the Chief Executive 


is not so well 


will, nevertheless, in nine cases out of ten, sign 
it and say, “ That is not my business. That is 
the business of the Legislature,” and he will ad- 
minister it as best he can. Under those circum- 
stances you can very well see that the system 
which we have in this country is not conducive 
to as searching a criticism as you get in Europe, 
and I think it is this fact which is largely re- 
sponsible for the superiority, from a technical 
point of view, of legislation in European coun- 


tries as compared with our own. 


MIGHT it this We have our 


Legislature organized in a somewhat com- 


put way: 


We have two Houses and an 
We have 


three organs, co-operating for the manufacture 


plicated fashion. 
Executive, and all three must concur. 
of a product. Now, if you have three organs 
co-operating in the production of something it 
would be well if there were a differentiation 
of functions, according to the nature of those 
organs, and a theoretically wise system of gov- 
ernment would. attempt to bring that out, and 
it seems to me that in the systems they have in 
England that is brought out extremely well. 
The 


mate carrying out of the laws, frames them and 


Executive is responsible for the ulti- 


presents them, and the House of Commons, 
representing the people and the political senti- 
ment and political will of the people, criticizes 
this product and finds fault with it. The Execu- 


tive has to defend it before the Legislature. 
The Executive is a petitioner to the Legislature, 
and the Legislature grants or refuses that peti- 
I think, an admirable way of 


Then the House of 


tion, which is, 
distributing the functions. 
Lords, having now been shorn of most of its 
political power, is a revising body; that is to 
say, after the strife and stress in the House 
of Commons the measure is finally passed and 
then, after the clouds have passed away from 
the fields of battle, the Government examines 
the product and finds a number of flaws, and 
then they come to the House of Lords and say, 
“Won't you please change these points?” 
When the pension measure came before the 
House of Lords there were one hundred points 
desired the House of 


that the Government 


Lords to amend. It was amended and went 


back to the House of Commons, and the amend- 
ments were chiefly accepted. 
That seems to me a desirable way of doing 


We haven't got that differentiation of 
Our House 


upper chamber and lower chamber, 


things. 


functions. and our Senate, the 


whichever 
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way you call them, are not differentiated in 
their functions. They are practically the same. 
They duplicate each other, they check each other 
to a certain extent, but very often they have 
competing measures and throw them into a con- 
ference committee, and in a short time, a night 
session or a few days, a totally new product 
comes out, and that then goes to the President 
whose hands are virtually tied, and you do not 
get out of the differentiation, out of the multi- 
plicity of organs, out of that very tedious and 
clumsy process of legislation, you do not get the 
gain that you might. 

This also happens: In the European coun- 
tries, in England, arrangements are such that 
the Executive Government must always be in 
political harmony with the Legislature. That 
is the system which we call the system of parlia- 
mentary government. The Executive must en- 
joy the confidence of the popular House of the 
Legislature. You have that system in England 
by old, established custom. You have it in 
France by an express article of their Consti- 
tution, and you have it at present under the 
new term Constitution also enacted as the funda- 
mental law. 

Under those circumstances, while the Govern- 
ment and the House may take different views 
of a detail of a problem, yet, in their funda- 
mental policies they must harmonize; if not, 
the Government has the choice either to dissolve 
the House and appeal to the people or to resign. 


N this country we have a very different sys- 

tem. The executive—and we pride our- 
selves somewhat upon that feature of our 
Government—is independent of the Legislature. 
The Chief Executive holds his mandate directly 
from the people, as well as the Legislature, and 
he is elected for a definite term as well as the 
Legislature, and during that term he cannot be 
removed, except by a virtually impractical 
process of impeachment. 

Now, if it were the fact that the Executive 
and the Legislature were always elected at the 
same time there would be every chance that they 
would have the same political complexion. As 
a matter of fact, however, our Executive and our 
Congress and our Senate, the two houses, have 
different terms—six years, four years, two years, 
and it may, therefore, very readily happen, as 
it is happening at the present moment, that the 
political complexion of the Legislature is dif- 
ferent from that of the President. Under those 
circumstances the Legislative machinery may 
work passably, but it may also suffer a serious 
deadlock. 

I wonder whether the framers of our Consti- 
tution distinctly contemplated that. It is a state 
of affairs that no one will deem desirable, and 
that is hardly, I think, tolerable; yet we have 
managed to live under it, and, of course, as 
things go, even an imperfect Government can, 
I think, subsist after a fashion; but if you were 
arranging the frame of government after a 
plan which you would make as wide as possible, 


— 


with the experience, as we have now, of hoy 
things work, I wonder whether you would de. 
liberately invite the possibility of a political coy, 
flict between the Legislature and the Exccutiye 

Let me impress, then, again upon you, in this 
very brief prospectus of the relation betwee; 
the Executive and the Legislature, that if yoy 
find a not always perfect co-operation, but 3 
mutual check and restraint, that that check and 
restraint is not conceived of, by the the 
our Government, as a fault, a defect, but :s one 
of the deliberate parts of the machinery. 

I speak of a check and a restraint. On the 
other hand, a distinct conflict and disharmony 


is a thing that ought, if possible, to be removed 


But as things are arranged in our Government 
I do not think that that can at the present time 
be brought about, and I should be very much 


surprised, for instance, if at the present time 
in this state, where a Constitutional Conventior 
is sitting, a deliberate attempt were to be made 
to see to it that the Governor and the Li 

ture would always be in perfect harmony. It 
is also possible in this state (Illinois) that the 
Governor in the middle of his term may find 
himself confronted by a Democratic Legisla- 


ture. 


HE ruling notion seems to be that the 

Executive should hold for a longer term 
than the Legislature; that the Legislature 
should renew their mandate more frequently. 
If you stick to that notion I think you have 
inevitably to take the risk and the chance o 
diversity of policies. 

In the state, perhaps, that counts for less than 
in the nation, for this reason: Party differences 
in the states do not have the same significance 
as they have in the nation. Our parties are 
built upon national issues, and the Republican 
party policy in Illinois does not mean necessarily 
a different state policy from the Democratic 
party. Asa matter of fact, I think it would be 
very difficult, if you were to examine the legis! 
tive or political history of Illinois during the 
last thirty years, to discover wherein the state 
policies of the two parties differ from each 
other. Personally, I despair of pointing out the 
issues between the parties relating to state af 
fairs. If then, there is a conflict it is simply 
personal conflict, and, of course, it is very true 
that in the way in which a Government works 
out the success or the failure of legislation is 
to a certain extent also bound up with personal 


considerations, which we usually associate with 


‘ , 


the term “ politics.” That, however, is a matt« 
I think, which no device of government could 
ever quite do away with, except by making tl 
Executive absolutely subservient to the Legis: 
ture, which we in America are not willing to d 
I have spoken of the relation between t! 
Legislature and the Executive, and I wish no\ 
to come to that other distribution of powers 
which is of greater importance and has a very 
different significance. I mean the relation of 


powers between the state and the nation. 
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States from the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century to the end of it is made up of a struggle 
for the widening of those terms through inter- 


pretation. 
It is interesting particularly, therefore, to 
watch the commerce clause. The power to 


regulate commerce, as I said, was conceived of 
as a power to lay duties upon imports, to control 
the commerce from abroad, and, as between the 
states, was largely conceived of as a negative, as 
a preventive upon the states from creating 
customs barriers against each other. 

The United States was to be, for the purpose 
of commerce, one domain. Congress did not 
look upon the commerce power in any other 
light for many, many years, for about fifty or 
the Civil War. 


Congress did not touch the matter of regulation 


sixty years, until almost to 
of commerce between the states, but regulated 
only the commerce with foreign nations, and 
regulated that by appropriate shipping legisla- 
tion and tariff and customs regulations, and so 


forth. 


I 


engine 


N the course of time, and very gradually, 


the power over commerce was made the 


of a growing national police power. 
Not only was the commerce power used in that 
way, but also the power over the post office. 
In fact it began with the power of the post office 
by forbidding certain things to be carried 
through the mail. Vicious matter, obscene lit- 
erature, and so forth, could not be carried 
through the mail. That was the starting point, 
and then they prohibited the carrying of lottery 
tickets through the mail, and then gradually 
they thought it ought to be possible to use the 
commerce power for that purpose, and so they 
began a long series of legislation whereby the 
power over commerce was made the vehicle 
whereby the United States attempted to control 
the morals of the people, and also control other 
interests. 

You will find that it was the power over com- 
merce that was used for the purpose of re- 


The 


merce was used also to prohibit the sending of 


stricting immigration. power over com- 
lottery tickets, thus stamping out lotteries alto- 
gether. The power over commerce was used, 
too, in recent times to suppress the white slave 
traffic. The power over commerce was used in 
the matter of drugs, for purposes of sanitation, 
and in a number of other matters, and finally 


they tried to use the power over commerce 


to restrict and prohibit the employment of 
child labor, and, strange to say, after the 
Supreme Court had willingly allowed one 


point after another in the growing development 
cf a federal police power through the instru- 
mentality of the power over commerce, when it 
came to enacting a law prohibiting the products 
of child labor to be carried from state to state 
the Supreme Court said, “That is interfering 
with the rights of the states, and that cannot 
decision which astonished and 


be done ”’—a 


shocked those who believed they had understood 


a 


the trend of the development of the interpret, 
tion of the United States Constitution. 


HERE is another power which I hay 

mentioned which is always at the behed 
of the Government, and that is the taxing powe 
Under the taxing power a great many thing 
can be done which otherwise could not be don, 
The taxing power is intended in every gover, 
ment aS an instrument of producing reven 
but we have a theory in our government whic 
we call the theory of plenary powers, that is | 


say, no one can inquire for what purpose an( 


with what ulterior motives that power is exer. 
cised. Therefore, as the Supreme Court ex. 
pressed it in early times, the power to tax j 


the power to suppress, and while the Supremé 


Court put a veto upon the use of the conimereg 
power for the purpose of dealing wit!: chil 
labor, it was found possible to use thi come 
tax for the same purpose, and up to dite the 
Supreme Court-has not yet had any opportunit 
to examine that, but it is to be presun that 
this tax as put upon employers of child labo; 
will probably pass muster, even in the Suprem 
Court, and thus under the head of the Xil 


power the Government has done a good ‘cal 





Now, then, I believe that anyone who ex} 
amines dispassionately, without any prejudicé 
cither in favor of state rights or of national 
rights, the whole history of legislation in this 


country, and particularly in the very most recent 


years—in the war emergency, of course, every- 


thing yields to the national power, but as soon 
as we get into peace again we are confronted 
by the old restrictions—must inevitably decide 


that the arrangement by which the powers hav 


been distributed between state and nation is 


from our present point of view, a fundamentally 
faulty and defective one. 
OW, of course, it is regarded as almost| 


sacrilegious to criticise the Federal Con- 


stitution, but it is pertectly legitimate to d 
Remember the Constitution of the United States 
is the oldest Federal Constitution, and while it is 


the most successful one in many ways, yet we 
cannot overlook the fact it is an instrument one 
hundred and thirty years old, and that the 1: 
has grown into something that the framers of 
the Constitution never dreamed of. 

An arrangement such as we have, by which 
the powers of the nation are enumerated and 
rigidly laid down, and can only be slowly ex- 
panded by such an elasticity as the Supreme 
Court will find in them, is a thoroughly unsat- 
isfactory and vicious arrangement. 

The only possible arrangement, I think, is 
this: To see that the states shall have autonomy 
in local matters, but that in all matters the state 
shall be subject to a national supremacy, and 
that the nation must judge what is good and 
what is necessary for it, generally speaking. 
That is the system to which, in my opinion, the 
future belongs, but it would take a national 


amendment to effect it. Nor do I believe at the 
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time public opinion in this country is 


presel 
ripe for this kind of a view. At the same time 
it is the view for which we now fight in the 
state. \We now fight in this state of Illinois in 
our Constitutional Convention for exactly that 
arrangement between the State of Illinois and 
the City of Chicago, and say that the City of 
Chicazo should have local autonomy in all mat- 
ters that are legitimately local, but that the state 
should be supreme and should have the last 
word in all questions of conflict. That, it seems 
to mc, is a wise and statesmanlike view to take 
as s as your Federal Government has virtu- 
ally ywn by the force of events into a National 
Government, into what is really a unitary state. 
Le: me say this: That the whole theory of 
our (;overnment is, on the whole, that it is wise 
to restrain and limit powers. At the present 
time there is very largely a feeling that the 


Government should be strong and powerful for 


all purposes that it desires. That was not the 





almost} 


1 Con- 


which 


1 and 


rreme 


nsat- 


k, is 
lomy 
state 
and 
ind 
cing. 
the 
onal 


the 


theory upon which our Government was origin- 


ally founded, and let me call your attention to 
another point which I think may be particularly 
interesting to you as women, and that is this: 
That all legislation means a change from exist- 
ing conditions and relations. Outside of legis- 
lation we have the common law. The common 
law is the deposit of the adjustment of powers 
in society as they have grown up in the course 
Now, those that 


live under the common law and in whose favor 


of time, slowly and gradually. 


the common, unwritten law has grown up, look 


upon legislation with suspicion and distrust. 


They do 


power, and would rather see things as they are, 


not favor the exercise of legislative 
have the machinery of legis- 
On 


those who have not been favored by the 


and would rather 


lation clogged up a little bit. the other 


hand, 
social conditions as they up,—if I 


have grown 


although it is a corrupt 
They do 


the exercise of legislative power and they chafe 


may use that term, 


term,—have been disinherited. want 
under restraint. 


Now, 


common law 


The old 


has not been favorable to women. 


if I may apply that to women: 





You have not been the beneficiaries of the old 
state of things. You have come to legislation in 
order to get your rights. It is, therefore, per- 
fectly natural that women, while they are con- 
sidered conservative in some respects, should 
look upon restraints upon legislative power as 
hindrances and impediments rather than as bene 


fits, 


particularly 


and I think it is quite clear that women 


regard these arrangements which 


create conflicts and impediments and clog th« 


legislative machine as nuisances which ought to 
be done away with. 


Now, in a sense, that is a point of view not 


illegitimate, but I want to impress upon your 


that it is the 


mind point of view which is not 


in conformity to the original theory of our 


Government, which was that legislation pre- 


ively is not good but evil, and that it 


checked 


suspicion. 


sumpt 


must be and watched with care and 


with some 


Barnard College’s Shaw Chair 
EAN VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE of 
New York, calls at- 


Citizen readers to thi 


Barnard College, 


tention of the Woman 


fact that there is still an opportunity for D1 


3arnard’s 
of Citizenship in honor of Dr. 
The donation of $50,000 made 
was for 


College 


Shaws admirers to subscribe to 


Chair Anna 
Howard Shaw. 
by Mrs. E. H 


fund of 


Harriman the general 


endowment the and not for 


the chair. 
Only $10,000 of 


chair has as yet been paid. 


the $100,000 needed for the 


“ But,” says Dean 


Gildersleeve, “in spite of the comparatively 


small amount already in hand, we feel confi- 


this admirable purpos¢ 
future. Surely 


York will de 


great suf- 


dent that the fund for 
will be 


the women of the 


completed in the near 
state of New 


sire to have some memorial to the 


frage leader, which will also commemorate the 


granting of the suffrage in this state. It is my 


hope that this Chair will be a centre for in- 


struction in sound government not only to the 


students of Barnard College, but to the women 


of New York city in general.” 
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‘ 
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‘ tion. Instruction individual All class in- NYU 
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\ Education 4 
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CAMP x* VEGA | 
“A Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, 8 to 15 years, | 
in the St. Lawrence region. A large private | 
camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
this wonderful country has been made avail- 
able for the use of boys. 

Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 
ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. 
Tutoring if desired. Camp physician. 
Twelve hours from New York City. 

MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Suite C, 121 E. 57th St. New York City 
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le an exclusive country home to meet every 
} need of children seriously handicapped by 
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le qualified medical staff. Weli equipped sani- 
torium department for those suffering from 


devised regime 


IK} nervous diseases. A specially 
| | under skilled 


of entertainment and recreation 
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Mrs. Norman White’s 


Camp for Girls 
Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


SEASIDE Camp for girls amid the pines of 
A old Cape Cod. All pleasures of life by the 
sea. Outdoor sleeping in well-protected 
cabins. Limited membership For interview and 
information address 
MRS. NORMAN WHITE 
119th St. New York City 
Tel. Morningside 3250 


424 W. 











MASTER’S COURSE 
TEACHER’S COURSE 





CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


THpr THIRTEENTH YEAR 
WILLARD CARVER, LL.B., D.C., President and Dean 
The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard which was done, 1910. 
DOCTOR’S COURSE 
Three school years, of six months each. 
MAXIMUM DOCTOR’S COURSE 
Three school years of nine months each in different calendar years. 
Six school years, 
Eight school years, of six months each. 


AH teaching is deduced from the basic principle of Ohiropractic. 
Chiropractic as taught in this school is an entirely new method of 


Resident study enly. 


of six months each. 


No medical text books used in Carver 

















Allen will teach you. 


Mrs. : 
Day and Evening Classes for Housewives, 
Brides, Brides-to-be and Business Girls. 
REASONABLE TERMS 
For full information write or ’phone 
MRS. IDA C. B. ALLEN 
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In the South 


Farewell and Hail Alabama! 


HE last convention of Alabama suffra- 
gists, as such, was held in Montgomery, 
in April. 

At the afternoon session, on the first day of 
the meeting, the Alabama Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation disbanded and organized as the Ala- 
bama League of Women Voters. An enthu- 
siastic and representative gathering of women 
from all parts of the state attended the two- 
day session. 

All business sessions of the convention were 
held in the Senate chamber of the state capi- 
tol—the scene of the temporary suffrage de- 
feat of 1919. 

A notable event of the gathering was the 
pioneer luncheon, held at the Exchange Hotel. 
The dining hall was filled to capacity with 
suffragists and their friends. An interesting 
feature of this luncheon was the presentation 
to Mrs. Solon Jacobs of a beautiful set of sil- 
ver baskets, bearing the inscription: 

“Victory, April 8th. 
To Pattie Ruffner 


from 


Jacobs 
Suffragists of Alabama.” 

Mrs. Jacobs is one of the best loved women 
of the state, and the unswerving loyalty of the 
state suffragists bears unquestionable testimony 
character and to her 


to her high personal 


splendid leadership. She has worked for suf- 
frage in Alabama for nine years, and her zeal 
and singlehearted devotion to the cause has 
never flagged. She worked through two state 
Legislatures during that time—one for refer- 


endum and one (the last) for ratification. 








| To the Woman Voter 


7s November you will take part in the 
most important voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 
Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 
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Several hundred charter members of the 
State League of Women Voters enrolled, and 
women over the state are waiting eagerly for 
the complete organization of the “units” of 
the league to enable them to take up their new 
duties as prospective voters. 

Mrs. A. 


J. Bowron, chairman, Birmingham; Mrs. Bibb 


The officers elected were as follows: 


Graves, first vice-chairman; Mrs. J. G. Wil- 
kins, second vice-chairman, Selma; Miss Annie 
Joe Coates, treasurer, Gadsden; Miss Amelia 
Miss 
Mont- 


Worthington, secretary, Birmingham; 
Luna E. Davie, 


gomery. 


publicity secretary, 

All the necessary business of the convention 
was finished on time, and with a meeting of 
the newly elected state board, the convention 
went into history, and plans were set on foot 


looking to the new work of the new League. 


Florida’s Americanization Schools 
LORIDA’S Americanization Schools are 
as ambulatory as the schools of Plato. 
They began in Orlando the last of April, and 
will perambulate as far as Pensacola during the 
last of May. They are under the direction of 
the General Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Florida and the State College for 
Women, and have been fostered by the brand 
new Florida League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. 


Florida 


Edgar Lewis, vice-president of the 


Equal Suffrage Association, who is 
also field representative of the University Ex- 
tension Division, took entire charge of the plan 
of the program. The women of the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs also cooperated 
to make the schools successful. 

One way in which a complete organization 
was effected was by a circular letter from Miss 
Elizabeth Skinner, chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee of the Florida Equal Suffrage 
Association, urging women to hold meetings 
in every county during the week of April 12- 
18, the meetings to be county affairs, including 
a Citizenship Forum. 

The excuse for the meeting might be any- 
thing from a farmer’s picnic to a county Home 
Demonstration meeting. The main thing was 
to attain a state-wide awakening to civic and 
governmental and international questions. Sub- 
jects suggested were Why to Vote, How to 
Vote; The League of Nations; the Status of 


Women in Florida; the Smith-Towner Educa- 


tion Bill; Americanization of American Born: 
Rural Government and the Rural Home 
Needs of Florida Schools; City, State and Na. 
tional Government; Principles of the Demo. 
cratic and Republican Parties; What are th 
Election Laws of America? Health Conditions 
in Florida, etc. 


This Americanization effort was the first ag, 


of the League of Women Voters, which js 
just shaping itself out of the Florida Egquaj 
Suffrage Association. The extension lectures 


were full of variety, being accompanied with 


mass singing and motion pictures, and showed 
a great choice of subjects. They were gf 
planned that motor parties from a wide section 
could attend each series. 

The fundamental idea of the school was to 


train women to assist in a wider spread course 


of civics next winter. The University Exten- 
sion prospectus also advocates a correspond- 
ence course for the same _ purpose This 


course consists of sixteen lessons. 


They’re Going To 


HE recently organized Suffrage A>s-<ocia- 
tion of Trinity College is studying 
citizenship courses in order to be able to use 


They show 


their spirit in their song written by one of their 


the vote intelligently in the fall. 
number, Miss Nancy Maxwell, and they expect 
to have it ringing throughout North Carolina 
before the Legislature meets. 

WE’RE GOING TO GET THE VO7 
Women vote in Africa; 
On Iceland’s frozen plain; 
Australia listens to their voice: 
Shall we be classed with Spain? 
No, for now we're waking up, 
And shall tt be in vain? 


We must have the vote in Carolina! 


Chorus 

Hurrah, Hurrah, we're going to get the votel 
Hurrah, Hurrah, we'll trim the anti’s goat! 
So join in the chorus from the Smokies to the 
sca, 


“We're going to get the vote in Carolina.” 


Work for woman suffrage girls 
We’re bound to get the vote! 
Every voice must now be heard, 
For that’s our nation’s note; 

So let us learn about the work 
That men o’er us can’t gloat 


Vhen we have the vote in Carolina. 
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What Will the World-Wide Suffrage 
Congress Do? 








7. proposals of Mrs. Catt, president of posal—that for continuance. it wants to ex- 


the International Woman Suffrage Alli- tend the aims of the Alliance to include social 
ance, and of the National American Woman and civil equality between the sexes. It wants 
Suffrage Association, as to the future dispo- to protect women’s work. It backs up the 
sition of the Alliance have been awaited with “\Woman’s Charter,” drawn up by the National 
interest by suffragists the world over. Mrs. Executive Committee of Great Britain. 
Catt's proposals are now made public and pre- French suffragists also ask that the first act 
sent a choice of two propositions, as follows: of the Geneva Congress shall be a greeting 
First. Be it Resolved to the League of Nations and “a declaration 
“That the Alliance, having so far completed from organized women of every country, 
its originally imposed task, that it is to be no affirming to the world their devotion and thei 
longer a necessary factor to the woman suf- determined resolve to consecrate all thei 
frage movement, shall dissolve at the end of powers to assuring the development and th 
its eighth convention, held in Geneva, June 6- perfecting of the League.” 
12; be it further France believes it to be “ the duty and inter- 
“Resolved: That the International Council est of the organized women of the whole world 
of Women be urged to make its Committee to concentrate in helping the Society of Nations 
on Woman Suffrage a working body to con- to secure goodwill and peace throughout the 
tinue the work of the Alliance and render world,” and suggests the nomination of a 
help to women still struggling for the vote. Commission of the Congress to study ques 
Second. “ Wuereas, the Latin countries tions which form a bond of union between the 
have as yet made little progress in the woman various international societies. 
suffrage movement, therefore, be it The International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
Resolved: That the Alliance shall be reor- is 18 years old. In 1902, when it was organ- 
ganized and continued, with two main objects ized, New Zealand was the only independent 
in view: (a) To aid the unenfranchised country whose women citizens enjoyed the 
women of any and all countries democratically rights of suffrage, and in only eight independ- 


organized to secure the vote; (b) to furnish ent countries was there an organized suffrage 


medium for the exchange among enfran- movement. Thus in 18 years the International 
chised women of experiences, reports, investi- has helped achieve freedom for what is roughly 
gations and studies concerning all measures estimated as 100,000,000 women. In addition to 
aiming to conserve or improve the highest wel- this, strong organizations are now at work in 
fare of mankind.” Italy, France, Greece, Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, 
If proposal number one is adopted, the Con- Portugal Switzerland, Argentina and Uruguay 


gress will largely concern itself with ways 


and means of closing its international offices. : twenty independent countries women are 
If proposal number two is adopted the Con- politically free. This is the keynote of the 
gress will discuss methods of forwarding the \lliance’s Congress to be held in Geneva. 
plans for a vigorous campaign. What will this world-wide woman’s congress 
do? 


In the meanwhile, the unenfranchised coun- 
tries are speaking up. The Union Francaise Are women free enough to need no further 


pour le Suffrage des Femmes is sending a help from an international organization? This 


strong delegation to support the second pro- is the great question to be posed at the congress. 








FOR RENT—ONE PEDESTAL, by Marjorie Shuler 


It is readable, amusing, entertaining, instructive. It produces smiles, 
tears and indignation with varying degrees of other emotions to fill 
the chinks. Read it. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
For sale by 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


171 Madison Avenue New York City 
Reduced from $1.00 to 50c net—Order Now 

















“ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 


foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En- 
A shoe 


UOT dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. 
that has proven itself worthy of the name 
America’s most popular shoe. 
4 36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 
Prompt Delivery. 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOU R” 


23 WEST 30 STREET: NEW YORK 





Telephone, Greeley } 2°11 


> 
AL. Green®Son 
The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St. 
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Paul L. Bryant Co., Ine. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 
Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 


See ‘phone book 











The Best om Rapeiving Phesmwere 


Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil 
liard Cues, &c. 


> 'S’ Use Major’s Cement 


{ 
or Rubber and leather, all three 


kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers 











» be ae" 
“Onyx Hosiery 


At all leading stores 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc 
Xa ‘ole Owners and Distributors~ BOA 
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Silks de Luxe 
“Che Silks that inspire 
the Sashions 
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A Great Organization 
HE fifty-first and final Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman _ Suffrage 
Association, whose half century of accomplish- 
ment creates a record of sustained effort seldom 
achieved by women’s organizations, has been 
called for May 27 and 28 at the New England 

Women’s Club Rooms, 585 Boylston St. 

Ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment by the General Court in June ended the 
special function of the association. Its political 
work was done but the need to carry on in 
order to give women an effective means through 
which they can now make their special contri- 
bution to organized society has been clearly dis- 
who have 


cerned by Massachusetts leaders 


sought the vote not as an end in itself, but as 
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The Women’s Floor 


HE McALPIN contents itself with serv- 

ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
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an opportunity for larger service. This they 
believe will be afforded by the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters into which the Suf- 
frage Association will finally merge at the 
Annual Meeting. 

The draft of the proposed Constitution for 
the League was sent to each of the delegates 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion, April 27. It is expected that the second 
day of the Annual Meeting will be the first 
business meeting of the League. 

Great names appear in the long history of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Lucy Stone, Mary Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Anna Howard Shaw, Pauline Agassiz 
Shaw, Edna D. Cheney, Judith W. Smith, 
Alice Stone Blackwell,—nor are men_lack- 
ing—Henry Blackwell, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Samuel May, 
Francis Jackson Garrison, William J. Bow- 
ditch, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. Oliver Ames, 
Hon. John D. Long, Hon. George F. Hoar were 
advocates and workers. These names are fair 
evidence of the quality and usefulness of the 
Association which will now pass into history 
and whose passing marks the close of a great 
chapter in the evolution of Democratic Gov- 
ernment. : 

On Saturday, April 24, the American Citizen- 
ship Department of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association and the Board of Univer- 
sity Extension of the State Department of 
Education certificated 42 women to teach civics 
for naturalization. Members of the group are 
already teaching in factory, school and kitchen 
classes. This is the first class to be graduated 


in the State from such a course. 


Make Your Own Platform 

H** is a new aspect of the responsibili- 

ties of the individual to the national 
party’s platform. It is a modern view,—per- 
haps a woman’s view—a freshening of the 
springs of democracy, an evolution of the 
meaning of republican representation. Was 
ever anything like it done before? 

Mrs. Theodora Youmans, long leader of the 
Wisconsin suffragists and now leader of Re- 
publican women of her state and also a mem- 
ber of the National Republican Committee on 
Policies and Platforms, is putting into execu- 
tion that belief in a representative govern- 
ment which inspired her suffrage leadership. 
She has issued a bulletin asking every Repub- 
lican woman in the state to send in to head- 
quarters her own opinion as to what should 
go into the National Republican platform. 

Whenever before has a woman of any party 
had a chance to express herself as to the prin- 
ciples for which the great quadrennial national 
struggle at the ballot should be fought? Not 
can pre- 


every individual woman’s opinion 
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vail, but a consensus of opinion of party mem. 
bers will have some weight. There is here 
an open door for the individual to enter and 
see if she may not find comrades, many com- 
rades, perhaps a host, on the other side. 
“Republican women of Wisconsin are cer- 
tainly interested in the great questions of the 
day,” concludes one of Mrs. Youmans’ bulle- 
tins. “The Committee on Policies and Plat- 


form desires the benefit of these opinions, 


There are some women who assume that it js 
better to remain non-partisan and choose 
among the parties after the candidates are 
selected and the platform adopted. Isn’t it far 
more effective to help formulate the platform 
in the way you think it should be? You have 


the opportunity to do just that.” 

For the relief of the timid, Mrs. Yowmans 
assures these Republicans that politic: are 
“not remote at all, but close at home, touching 
the every-day life of the family. 

“Under our form of government ‘this jusi- 
ness must be done by ‘the people ’—ever, -day 
folk ‘like ourselves.” 

In one of her appeals to Republican women 
to get in and participate in the platform now 
when the participating is good, she quotcs a 
phrase from Mrs. Catt’s telling speech in Chi- 
cago in which she urged women to take up 
their political responsibilities. Said Mrs. Catt: 

“For sixty years we have been appealing 
to the parties for the vote. Is it possible for 
us now to remain outside of those parties and 
obtain the things we wish without petitioning 
for them? 

“Tf we are still to be petitioners, what was 
the idea of getting the vote? 

“The only way to get things in this coun- 
try is to get them on the inside of the political 


party.” 
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